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PRELIMINARY NOTE 

Abkaham Lincoln, sixteenth President of the United 
States of America, is inseparably associated with the Civil 
War, IH6I—65, which occupied four of the four and a half 
years of his Presidency. 

The War originated in the difference of attitude 
towards slavery between the Northern States, where slaves 
were not employed, and the Southern States, where African 
negroes had long proved to be more efficient labourers, in 
the cotton-fields which the climate favours, than white men 
could be. Though many Southern slave-owners treated 
their slaves well, the fact remains that even a loved and 
trusted ‘‘nigger” was the slave-owner’s property, sale¬ 
able.'^ The growth of humanitarianism, spreading from 
Europe’s abolition of the Slave Trade and taking firm root 
in the United States (whose Constitution declared “Men 
are born free and equal in rights”), urged that such owner¬ 
ship of man by man was fundamentally wrong. 

But though the slavery question occasioned the War, 
and though the North’s victory over the South brought 
about the abolition of slavery, Lincoln’s first and greatest 
principle was that no internal dispute must be allowed to 
break up the Union. In his view, the Southern States 
which,2 in order to maintain their right to keep slaves, 
proposed to “secede” (break away) from the Union and 
form a Confederacy of their own, were offending against 
the nationalism of the American people. To preserve that 
unity, he would even commit his country to the horrors of 

civil war. 

1 Compare Uncle Tom's Cabin by Harriet Beecher Stowe ; 
Uncle Remus by Joel Chandler Harries ; Huckleberry Finn by Mark 
Twain ; and other American world classics. 

2 South Carolina seceded first ; then Georgia, Florida, Alabama. 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas. After the outbreak of the War, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas joined. 
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rVVO CHRONICLERS. 


IHt TWO SPEAKING lOGLlHER. 

behold 

Our stage, in mimic action, mould 
A man’s character. 


Kinsmen, vou shall 


This is the wonder, always, everywhere_ 

Not that vast mutability which is event, 

T he pits and pinnacles of change, 

But man’s desire and valiance that range 
All circumstance, and come to port unspent. 

Agents are these events, these ecstasies. 

And tribulations, to prove the purities 
Or poor oblivions that arc our being. When 
Beauty and peace possess us, they are none 
But as they touch the beauty and peace of men 
Nor, when our days are done, 

And the last utterance of doom must fall, 

Is the doom anything 

Memorable for its apparelling ; 

The bearing of man facing it is ail. 

So. kinsmen, wc present, 

I his for no loud event 
That is but fugitive. 

But that you may behold 

Our mimic action mould 

The spirit of man immortally to live. 


o 
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nKsi CHKOMCLER. Oncc when a peril touched the 
days 

Of freedom in our English ways. 

And none renowned in government 

Was equal found. 

Came to the steadfast heart of one, 

30 Who watched in lonely Huntingdon, 

A summons, and he went, 

And tyranny was bound, 

And Cromwell was the lord of his event. 

SECOND CHRONICLER. And in that land where voyaging 
The pilgrim Mayflower came to rest, 

Among the chosen, counselling, 

Once, when bewilderment possessed 
A people, none there was might draw 
To fold the wandering thoughts of men, 

40 And make as one the names again 
Of liberty and law. 

And then, from fifty fameless years 
In quiet Illinois was sent 
A word that still the Atlantic hears, 

And Lincoln was the lord of his event. 

the two speaking together. So the uncounted 
spirit wakes 
To the birth 

Of uncounted circumstance. 

And time in a generation makes 
Portents majestic a little story of earth 
To be remembered by chance 
At a fire-side ; 

But the ardours that they bear, 

The proud and invincible motions of character 

These—these abide. 
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Scene I 

The parlour of ibraharn Lincoln's House at Springfield^ 
Illinois^ early in i 860 . MR. stone, a farmer^ and 

MR. cuFFNEYj a slore-keeper^ both men of between 
50 and 6 b, are sitting before an early spring fire. It 
is dusk^ but the curtains are not drawn. The men 

are smoking silently. 

MR. STONE, [after a pause.] Abraham. It’s a good 
name for a man to bear^ anyway. 

MR. CUFFNEY. Ycs. That’s right. 

MR. STONE, [after another pause.] Abraham Lincoln. 10 
IVe known him forty years. Never crooked once. Well. 

He taps his pipe reflectively on the grate. There is 
another pause, susan, a servant-maid^ comes in^ 
and busies herself lighting candles and drawing the 
curtains too. 

SUSAN. Mrs. Lincoln has just come in. She says 
she’ll be here directly. 

.MR. CUFFNEY Thank you. 

MR. STONE. Mr. Lincoln isn’t home yet, I daresay ? 
SUSAN. No, Mr. Stone, He won’t be long, with 20 
all the gentlemen coming. 

.MR. STONE. How would you like your master to he 
President of the United States, Susan ? 

SUSAN. Tm sure he’d do it very nicely, sir. 

MR. CUFF.NEY. He would havc to leave Springfield, 
Susan, and go to live in Washington. 

SUSAN. I daresay we should take to Washington 
very well, sir. 

MR. CUFFNEY Ah ! I’m glad to hear that. 

SUSAN. Mrs. Lincoln’s rather particular about the 30 
tobacco smoke. 

MR STONE. To be sure, yes, thank you, Suian. 

SUSAN. The master doesn’t smoke, you know. And 
Mrs. Lincoln’s specially particular about this room. 
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MR. CUFFNLY. Quite so. That’s very considerate of 
you, Susan. 

They knock out their pipes. 

SUSAN. Though some pieople might not hold with 
a gentleman not doing as he’d a mind in his own house, 
40 as you might say. 

She goes out. 

MR. CUFFNEY. [ofter o further pause^ stroking his 
pipe.] I suppose there’s no doubt about the message 
they’ll bring ? 

MR. STONE. No, that’s settled right enough. It'll be 
an invitation. That’s as sure as John Brown’s dead. 

MR. CUFFNEY. I could never make Abraham out 
rightly about old John. One couldn’t stomach slaving 
more than the other, yet Abraham didn’t hold with the 
50 old chap standing up against it with the sword. Bad 
philosophy, or something, he called it Talked about 
fanatics who do nothing but get themselves at a rope’s 
end. 

MR. STONE. Abraham’s all for the constitution. He 
wants the con'ititution to be an honest master. There's 
nothing he wants like that, and he’ll stand for that, firm 
as a Samson of the spirit, if he goes to Washington. 
He’ld give his life to persuade the state against slaving, 
but until it is persuaded and makes its laws against it. 
60 he’ll have nothing to do with violence in the name of 
laws that aren’t made. That’s why old John’s raiding 
affair stuck in his gullet 

MR. CUFFNEY. He was a brave man, going like that, 
with a few zealous like himself, and a handful of niggers, 
to free thousands. 

MR. STONE. He was. And those were brave words 
when they took him out to hang him. I think, my 
friends, you are guilty of a great wrong against God and 
humanity. You may dispose of me very easily. I am 
70 nearly disposed of now. But this question is still to be 
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settled—this negro question, I mean. I'hc end of that 
is not yet.” I was there that day. Stonewall Jackson 
was there. He turned awav. There was a colonel there 
giving orders. When it was over, ‘So perish all foes of 
the human race” he called out. But onh- those that 

g 

were afraid of losing their slaves believed it. 

MR. CUFFNEY. [fl pause.\ It was a bad thing to hang 
a man like that . . . There’s a song that they’ve made 
about him. 

He sings quietly : 80 

“John Brown’s body lies a mould’ring in the grave, 

But his soul goes marching on. . .” 

MR. STONE I know. 

THE TWO TOGEIHER. [singing quietly.] 

“The stars of heaven are looking kindly down 
On the grave of old John Brown. . .” 

After a moment mrs. li.ncoln comes in. The men 
rise. 

MRS. LINCOLN. Good evcniiig, Mr. Stone. Good 
evening, Mr. Cuffney. 00 

MR. STONE AND MR. CUFFNEY. Good evening, 

ma’am. 

MRS. LINCOLN. Sit down, if you please. 

They all sit. 

MR. STONE. This is a great evening for you, ma’am. 

MRS. LINCOLN. It is. 

MR. CUFFNEY. What time do you expect the deputa¬ 
tion, ma’am ? 

MRS. LINCOLN. Thev should be here at seven o’clock. 

g 

[H^Vh an inquisitive nose.] Surely, Abraham hasn’t been 100 
smoking. 

MR. STONE, [rising.] Shall I open the window, 
ma’am ? It gets close of an ev^ening. 

MRS. LINCOLN. Naturally, in March. You may leave 
the window, Samuel Slone. We do not smoke in the 
parlour. 
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MR. STONX. [resuming his seat.] By no means, 
ma’am. 

MRS. LINCOLN. I shall be obliged to you. 

110 MR. CUFFNEY. Has Abi'aham dccidcd what he will 

say to the invitation ? 

MRS. LINCOLN. He will accept it. 

MR. STONE. A very right decision, if 1 may say so. 

MRS. LINCOLN. It is. 

MR. CUFFNEY. And you, ma’am, have advised him 
that way, I’ll be bound. 

MRS. LINCOLN. You said this was a great evening 
for me. It is, and I’ll say more than I mostly do, because 
it is. I’m likely to go into history now with a great man. 
120 For I know better than any how great he is. I’m plain- 
looking and I’ve a sharp tongue, and I’ve a mind that 
doesn’t always go in his easy, high way. And that’s 
what history will see, and it will laugh a little, and say, 
'‘Poor Abraham Lincoln”. That’s all right, but its not 
all. I’ve always known when he should go iorward, and 
when he should hold back. I’ve watched, and watched, 
and what I’ve learnt America will profit by. There are 
women like that, lots of them. But I’m lucky. My 
work’s going farther than Illinois—it’s going farther than 
130 any of us can tell. I made things easy for him to think 
and think when we were poor, and now his thinking has 
brought him to this. They wanted to make him Governor 
ofOregeon, and he would have gone and have come to 
nothing there. I stopped him. Now they’re coming to 

ask him to be President, and I’ve told him to go. 

MR. STONE. If you pleasc, ma’am, I should like to 

apologise for smoking in here. 

MRS. LINCOLN. That’s no matter, Samuel Stone. 

Only, don’t do it again. 

140 MR. CUFFNEY. It’s a great place for a man to fill. 

Do you know how Seward takes Abraham s nomination 
by the Republicans ? 
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MKs. LINCOLN. Scwai'd IS ambitious. He expected the 
nomination. Abraham will know how to use him. 

MR. STONE. The split among the Democrats makes the 
election of the Republican choice a certainty, I suppose ? 

MRS. LiNCOL.N. Abraham says so. 

MR. CL'FF.NEY, You know, il’s hard to believe. When 
I think of the times IVe sat in this room of an evening, 
and seen your husband come in,* ma’am, with his battered 150 
hat nigh falling off the back of his head, and stuffed with 
papers that won’t go into his pockets, and god-darning 
some rascal who’d done him about an assignment or a 
trespass, I can’t think he’s going up there into the eyes 
of the world. 

MRS, LINCOLN. I’vc tried lor years to make him buy 
a new hat. 

MR. CUFFNEY. I have a very large selection just in 
from New York. Perhaps Abraham might allow me to 
offer him one for his departure. 100 

MRS. LINCOLN. He might. But he’ll wear the old 

one 

MR. STONE. Slavery and the South. 'I'hey’re big things 
he’ll have to deal with. “The end of that is not yet ” 
That’s what old John Brown said, ‘"The end of that is not 
yet”, 

ABRAHAM LiNCoi.N comes in, a greenish and crumpled 
lop hat leaving his forehead well uncovered, his wide 
pocket brimming over with documents. He is 50 , 

and he still preserves his clean-shaven state. He 170 

kisses his wife and shakes hands with his friends. 

LINCOLN. Well, Mary. How d’ye do, Samuel. How 
d’ye do, Timothy. 

MR. STONE AND MR. CUFFNEY. Good evening. 

- Abraham. 

LINCOLN. [while he takes off his hat and shakes out 
sundry papers from the lining into a drawer.] John 
Brown, did you say ? Ay, John Brown. But that’s not 
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the way it’s to be done. And you can't do the right 
180 thing the wrong way. That's as bad as the wrong thing, 
if you're going to keep the slate together. 

MR. GUFFNLY. Well, we'li be going. V\^e only came 
in to give you good-faring, so to say, in the great word 

you’ve got to speak this evening. 

MR. STONF. It makes a humble body almost afraid 
of himself, Abraham, to know his friend is to be one of 
the great ones of the earth, with his yes and no law for 
these many, many thousands ol folk. 

LINCOLN. It makes a man humble to be chosen so, 

l‘J0 Samuel. So humble that no man but would say “No” to 

such bidding if he dare. To be President of this people, 
and trouble gathering everywhere in men’s hearts. That s 
a searching thing. Bitterness, and scorn, and wiestling 
often with men I shall despise, and perhaps nothing truly 
done at the end. But I must go. Yes. Thank you, 
Samuel ; thank you, Timothy. Just a glass of that cordial, 

Mary, before they leave. 

He goes to a cupboard. 

May the devil smudge that girl ! 

200 Calling at the door, 

Susan ! Susan Deddington ! Where’s that darnation 
cordial ? 

MRS LINCOLN. It’s all right, Abraham. I told the 
girl to keep it out. The cupboard’s choked with papers 
SUSAN, \corning in with bottle and glasses.^ I m sure 

Pm sorry. I was told— 

LINCOLN. All right, all right, Susan. Get along with 
you. 

SUSAN. Thank you, sir. 

210 She goes. , • ,* r 

LINCOLN, [ pouring out drink. ] Poor hospitality for-* 

whiskey-drinking rascals like yourselves. Bui the thought’s 
good. 

MR. sroNE Don’t mention it, Abraham. 
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MR. CL'FFNEY. We wish vou well Abraham. Our 

» > 

cornplimenis, ma’am. And God bless America. Samuel, 

I give you the United States, and Abraham Lincoln. 

MR. cuFFNEV and MR STONE drink 
MRS. LINCOLN. Thank you. 

LINCOLN Samuel, Timothy—I drink to the hope of 22(» 
honest friends. Mary, to friendship I’ll need that 
always, for I’ve a queer, anxious heart. And. God bless 
America. 

He and .mrs i.i.ncoln drink 

MR. STONE. Well, good night, Abraham. (lood night, 
ma’am. 

MR. GUFF.NEY. Good night, good night. 

MRS. LINCOLN. Good night, Mr. Stone. Good night, 

Mr. Cuffney. 

LINCOLN. Good night, Samuel. Good night, Timothy. 280 
And thank you for coming. 

MR. STONE and mr. cuffney ijo out. 

MRS. LINCOLN. You’d better sec them in here. 

LINCOLN. Good. Five minutes to seven. You’re 

sure about it, Mary ? 

MRS. LINCOLN. Ycs. Aren't vou ? 

LINCOLN. We mean to set Ijounds to slavery. The 
South will resist. They may try to break away from 
the Union. That cannot be allowed. If the Union is 
set aside America will crumble. The saving of it may 240 
mean blood. 

MRS. LINCOLN. Who is to shape it all if you don’t ? 
LINCOLN. There’s nobody. I know it. 

MRS. LINCOLN. Then go. 

LINCOLN. Go. 

MRS. LINCOLN, [qfter a moment,] This hat is a dis¬ 
grace to you, Abraham. You pay no heed to what I say, 
and you think it doesn’t matter. A man like you ought 
to think a little about gentility. 

LINCOLN, To be sure. I forget. 
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MRS. LINCOLN. You don’t. You just don’t heed. 
Samuel Stone’s been smoking in here. 

LINCOLN. He’s a careless, poor fellow. 

MRS. LINCOLN. He is, and a fine example you set 
him. You don’t care whether he makes my parlour smell 
poison or not. 

LINCOLN. Of course I do— 

MRS. LINCOLN. You don’t. Your head is too stuffed 
with things to think about my ways. I’ve got neighbours 
2 H0 if you haven’t. 

LINCOLN. Well, now, your neighbours are mine, I 
suppose. 

MRS. LINCOLN. Then why won’t you consider appear¬ 
ances a little ? 

LINCOLN. Certainly. I must. 

MRS. LINCOLN. Will you get a new hat ? 

LINCOLN. Yes, I must see about it. 

MRS. LINCOLN. When ? 

LINCOLN. In a day or two. Before long. 

270 MRS. LINCOLN, Abraham, I’ve got a better temper 

than anybody will ever guess. 

LINCOLN. You have, my dear. And you need it, I 

confess. 

SUSAN comes in, 

SUSAN. The gentlemen have come. 

MRS. LINCOLN. I’ll comc to them. ^ 

SUSAN. Does the master want a handkerchief, ma am. 

He didn’t take one this morning 

LINCOLN. It’s no matter now, Susan. 

280 SUSAN. If you please. I’ve brought you one, sir. 

She gives it to him^ and goes, 

MRS. LINCOLN. I’ll scnd them in. Abraham, I 

believe in you. 

LINCOLN. I know, I know. 

MRS. LINCOLN goes out. LINCOLN movcs to a map of 

the United States that is hanging on the wall, and 
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stands silently looking at it. After a few moments 

SUSAN comes to the door. 

SUSAN. This way, please. 

She shows in wilmam tucker, a florid^ prosperous 290 
merchant ; henry hind, an alert little attorney ; 

ELIAS PRICE, a lean lay-preacher ; and james 
MACINTOSH, the editor of a Republican journal. 
SUSAN goes. 

TUCKER. Mr. Lincoln. Tucker my name is—William 
Tucker. 

He presents his companions. 

Mr. Henry Hind—follows your profession, Mr. Lincoln, 
Leader of the bar in Ohio. Mr. Elias Price, of Penn¬ 
sylvania. You’ve heard him preach, maybe. James 300 

Macintosh you know. I come from Chicago. 

LINCOLN. Gentlemen, at your service. How d’ye do, 
James. Will you be seated ? 

They sit round the table. 

TUCKER. I have the honour to be chairman of this 
delegation. We are sent from Chicago by the Republican 
Convention, to inquire whether you will accept their 
invitation to become the Republican candidate for the 
office of President of the United States. 

PRICE. The Convention is aware, Mr. Lincoln, that 310 
under the circumstances, seeing that the Democrats have 
split, this is more than an invitation to candidature. Their 
nominee is almost certain to be elected. 

LINCOLN. Gentlemen, I am known to one of you 
only. Do you know my many disqualifications for this 

work ? 

HIND. It’s only fair to say that they have been 
discussed freely. 

LINCOLN. There are some, shall we say graces, that 
I lack. Washington does not altogether neglect these. 320 

tucker. They have been spoken of. But these are 
days, Mr. Lincoln, if I may say so, loo difficult, loo 
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dangerous, for these to weigh at the expense of other 
qualities that you were considered to possess. 

LINCOLN. Seward and Hook have both had great 

experienoe. 

MACINTOSH. Hook had no strong support. For 
Seward, there are doubts as to his discretion. 

LINCOLN. Do not be under any misunderstanding, 
330 I beg you. I aim at moderation so far it is honest. 
But I am a very stubborn man, gentlemen. If the South 
insists upon the extension of slavery, and claims the right 
to secede, as you know it very well may do, and the 
decision lies with me, it will mean resistance, inexorable, 
with blood if needs be. I would have everybody’s mind 

clear as to that. 

PRICE. It will be for you to decide, and we believe 

you to be an upright man, Mr. Lincoln. 

LINCOLN. Seward and Hook would be difficult to 

340 carry as subordinates. 

TUCKER. But they will have to be carried so. and 

there’s none likelier for the job than you. 

LINCOLN Will your Republican Press stand by me 

for a principle, James, whatever comes ? 

MACINTOSH. There’s no other man we would follow 

so readily. , 

LINCOLN If you send me, the South will have little 

but derision for your choice. 

HIND. We believe that you’ll last out their laughter. 

350 LINCOLN. I can take any man’s ridicule I’m trained 

to it by a . . . somewhat odd figure that it pleased God* 
to give me, if I may so far be pleasant with you. But this 
slavery business will be long, and deep, and bitter. I 
know it. If you do me this honour, gentlemen, you must 
look to me for no compromise in this matter. If abolition 
comes in due time by constitutional means, good. I want 
it. But, while we will not force abolition, we will give 
slavery no approval, and we will not allow it to extend its 
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boundaries by one yard. The determination is in my 
blood. When I was a boy I made a trip to New Orleans, 
and there I saw them, chained, beaten, kicked as a man 
would be ashamed to kick a thieving dog. And I saw a 
young girl driven up and down the room that the bidders 
might satisfy themselves. And I said then, 'Mf ever 1 
get a chance to hit that thing, I’ll hit it hard.” 

A pause. 

You have no conditions to make ? 

TLx;KrR. None. 

MNCOi.N. [mm?.] Mrs. Lincoln and I would wish 
you to take supper with us. 370 

TL'CKr.R. That’s ver\’ kind, I’m sure. And your 
answ'er, Mr. Lincoln? 

Lixcoi.w When you came, you did not know me, 

Mr. Tucker. You may have something to say now not 
lor mv ears. 

4 


TL'CKF.R. Nothing in the world, I assure— 
i.i.NCOiA’. I will prepare Mrs. Lincoln. You will 
excuse me for no more than a minute. 

He goes out. 

TUCKER. Well, we might have chosen a handsomer 3N() 
article, hut I doubt whether we could have chosen a better. 

HIND. He would make a great judge— if you weren’t 

prosecuting. 


PRICE. Td tell most people, but I’d ask that man. 

TUCKER. He hasn’t given us yes or no yet. Why 
should he leave us like that, as though plain wasn’t plain ? 

HIND. Perhaps he wanted a thought by himself first. 

MACINTOSH. It wasnt that. But he was right. 
Abraham Lincoln sees deeper into men’s hearts than 
most. He knows this day will be a memory to us all our 
lives. Under his eye, which of you could have given play 
to any untoward thought that had started in you against 
him since you came into this room ? But, leaving you, he 
knew you could test yourselves to your own ease, and 

R 
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speak the more confident for it, and, if you found your¬ 
selves dean of doubt, carry it all the happier in your minds 
after. Is there a doubt among us ? 


400 


410 


No, none. 


TUCKER 
IU\D. 

PRICE. 

MACINTOSH. Then, Mr. Tucker, ask him again when 

he comes back. 

TUCKER. I will. 

They sit in silence for a moment^ and Lincoln comes 

in again, hack to his place at the table. 

LINCOLN. I wouldn’t have you think it graceless of 
me to be slow in my answer. But once given, it’s for the 
deep good or the deep ill of all this country. In the face 
of that a man may well ask himself twenty times, when he s 
twenty times sure. You make no qualification, any one 

among you ? . » . i. 

TUCKER. None. The invitation is as I put it when we 

sat down. And I would add that we are, all of us, proud to 

bear it to a man as whom we feel there is none so fitted to 

receive it. 

LINCOLN. I thank you. I accept. 

He rises, the others with him. He goes to the door 

and calls. 


Susan. 

420 There is silence, susan comes in, 

SUSAN. Yes, Mr. Lincoln. t • i t 

LINCOLN. Take these gentlemen to Mrs. Lincoln. 1 

will follow at once. 

The four men go with susan. Lincoln stands 
silently for a moment. He goes again to the map 
and looks at it. He then turns to the table again, 
and kneels beside it, possessed and deliberate, 

burying his face in his hands. 


THE curtain falls 
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THE TWO CHRONICLERS. Lonclv is the man who under¬ 

stands. 

Lonely is vision that leads a man away 
From the pasture-lands, 

From the furrows of corn and the brown loads of hav, 

To the mountain-side, 

To the high places where contemplation brings 
All his adventurings 

Among the sowers and the tillers in the wide 

Valleys to one fused experience, 10 

That shall control 

The courses of his soul, 

And give his hand 
Courage and continence. 

FIRST CHRONICLER. Shall a man understand. 

He shall know bitterness because his kind, 

Being perplexed of mind, 

Hold issues even that are nothing mated. 

And he shall give 

Counsel out of his wisdom that none shall hear ; 

And steadfast in vain persuasion must he live, 20 

And unabated 

Shall his temptation be. 

SECOND CHRONICLER. Coveting the little, the instant gain, 

The brief security, 

And easy-tongued renown. 

Many will mock the vision that his brain 
Builds to a far, unmeasured monument, 

And many bid his resolutions down 
To the wages of content. 

FIRST CHRONICLER. A year goes by. 30 

the TWO TOGETHER. Here contemplate 

heart, undaunted to possess 
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Itself among the glooms of fate, 
In vision and in loneliness. 


Scene II 

A year later, Seward\^ room at li ashingion. william 
SEWARD, Secretary of State^ is seated at his table with 
JOHNSON WHITE arid CALEB JENNINGS, representing the 
Commissioners of the Confederate States. 

WHITE, It’s the common feeling in the South, Mr. 
Seward, that you’re the one man at Washington to see this 
thing with large imagination. I say this with no disrespect 

to the President. 

SEWARD. I appreciate your kindness, Mr. White. But 
the Union is the Union—you can’t get over that. We are 
faced with a plain fact. Six of the Southern States have 
already declared for secession. The President feels, and I 
may say that I and my colleagues are with him, that to 
break up the country like that means the decline of America. 

JENNINGS. But everything might be done by compro¬ 
mise, Mr. Seward. Withdraw your garrison from Fort 

Sumter, Beauregard will be instructed to take no further 
action, South Carolina will be satisfied with the recognition 
of her authority, and, as likely as not, be willing to give the 

20 lead to the other states in reconsidering secession. 

SEWARD. It is certainly a very attractive and, I con¬ 
ceive, a humane proposal. ^ 

WHITE. By furthering it you might be the saviour ot 

the country from civil war, Mr. Seward. 

SEWARD. The President dwelt on his resolution to hold 

Fort Sumter in his inaugural address. It will be difficult 

to persuade him to go back on that. He’s firm in his 

decisions. ^ ^ . , , 

WHITE. There are people who would call him stubborn. 

30 Surely if it w'ere put to him tactfully that so simple a course 
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might avert incalculable disaster, no man would nurse his 
dignity to the point of not yielding. I speak plainly, but 
it^s a time for plain speaking. Mr. Lincoln is doubtless a 
man of remarkable qualities : on the two occasions when I 
have spoken to him I have not been unimpressed. That is 
so, Mr. Jennings ? 

jENNiNos. Certainly. 

WHITE. But what does his experience of great atiairs 
of state amount to beside ^■ours, Mr. Seward ? He must 
know how much he depends on certain members of his 
Cabinet, I might say upon a certain member, for adx ice. 

SEWARD. VVe have to move warilv. 

lEN.MNGS. Naturally. A man is sensitive, doulitless, 
in his first taste of ofhee. 

SEWARD. My suppfirt of the President is, (^f course, 

uiK|uestionable. 

WHi'iE. Oh, entirely. But how can \-our su])pf)rt l.)e 
more valuable than in lending him your unccjualled under¬ 
standing ? 

si.WARD. The whole thing is coloured in his mind by .’>0 
the question of slavery'. 

jENMNos. Disabuse his mind. Slavery is nothing. 
Persuade him to withdraw from Fort Sumter, and slavery 
can be settled round a table. You know there’s a consider¬ 
able support even for abolition in the South itself. li the 
trade has to be allowed in some districts, what is that com¬ 
pared to the disaster of civil war ? 

WHITE. We do not believe that the Southern States 
wish with any enthusiasm to secede. They merely wish 
to establish their right to do so. Acknowledge that bv bO 
evacuating Fort Sumter, and nothing will come of it but 
a perfectly proper concession to an independence of spirit 
that is not disloyal to the Union at heart. 

SEWARD. You understand, of course, that I can say 
nothing officially. 

JENNINGS. These are nothing but informal suggestions. 
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But 1 may tell you that I am not unsym- 



SEWARD. 

pathetic. 

UHiiE. We were sure that that would be so. 

^ SEWARD. And my word is not without influence- 

jLNMNGs. It can be used to bring you very great 
credit, Mr. Seward. 

SEWARD. In the meantime, you will say nothing of 
this interview, beyond making your reports, which should 
be confidential. 

WHITE. You may rely upon us. 

SEWARD. [ rising with the others. J 1 hen 1 will bid 
you good morning. 

WHITE, We are profoundly sensible of the magnanim- 
8 U ous temper in which we are convinced you will conduct 
this grave business. Good morning, Mr. Seward. 

JENNINGS. And 1 — 

There is a knock at the door. 

SEWARD. Yes—come in. 

A CLERK comes in, 

CLERK. The President is coining up the stairs, sir. 
SEWARD. Thank you. 

The CLERK goes. 

This is unfortunate. Say nothing, and go at once, 
yy LINCOLN comes in, now whiskered and bearded. 

LINCOLN. Good morning, Mr. Seward. Good morn¬ 
ing, gentlemen. 

SEWARD. Good morning. Mr. President. And I am 
obliged to you for calling, gentlemen. Good morning. 

He moves towards the door. 

LINCOLN. Perhaps these gentlemen could spare me 
ten minutes. 

WHITE. It might not— 

LINCOLN. Say five minutes. 

JENNINGS. Perhaps you would— 

LINCOLN. I am anxious always for any opportunity 
to exchange views with our friends of the South. Much 
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enlightenment may be gained in live minutes. Be seated, 
I beg you—if Mr. Seward will allow us. 

SEWARD. By all means. Shall I leave you ^ 

LINCOLN. Leave us—but why ? I may want your 
support, Mr. Secretary, if we should not wholl\- agree. Be 
seated, gentlemen. 

SEWARD, places a chair for Lincoln, and they ^il at the 
table. 

LINCOLN. You have messages for us ^ 

WHITE. Well, no, we can’t say that. 

LINCOLN. No messages ? Perhaps I am inquisitive ? 
SEWARD. These gentlemen are anxious to sound any 
moderating influences. 

LINCOLN. I trust they bring moderating influences with 
them. You will find me a ready listener, gentlemen. 

JENNINGS. It’s a delicate matter, Mr. Lincoln. Ours is 
just an informal visit. 

LINCOLN. Quite, quite. But we shall lose nothing by 

knowing each other’s minds. 

WHITE. Shall we tell tlie President what \ve came to 

say, Mr. Seward ? 

LINCOLN. I shall be grateful. If I should fail to under¬ 
stand, Mr. Seward, no doubt, will enlighten me. 

JENNINGS. We thought it hardly worth while to 

trouble you at so early a stage, 

LINCOLN. So early a stage of what ? 

JENNINGS. I mean— 

SEWARD. These gentlemen, in a common anxiety for 
peace, were merely seeking the best channel through wliicli 
suggestions could be made. 

LINCOLN. To whom ? 

SEWARD. To the Government. 

LINCOLN. The head of the Government is here. 

WHITE. But— 

LINCOLN. Come, gentlemen. What is it ? 

JENNINGS. It’s this matter of Fort Sumter, Mr. President. 
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If you withdraw your garrison from Fort Sumter it won’t 
140 be looked upon as weakness in you. It will merely be 
looked upon as a concession to a natural privilege. 
We believe that the South at heart does not want 
secession. It wants to establish the right to decide for 
itself 

LINCOLN. The South wants the stamp of national 
approval upon slavery. It can’t have it. 

WHITE. Surely that’s not the point. There’s no law in 
the South against slavery. 

LINCOLN. Laws comes from opinion. Mr. White. The 
150 South knows it. 

JENNINGS. Mr. President, if I may say so, you don’t 
quite understand. 

LINCOLN. Does Mr. Seward understand ? 

WHITE. We belive so, 

LINCOLN. You are wrong. He doesn't understand, 
because you didn’t mean him to. I don’t blame you. 
You think you are acting for the best. You think you’ve 
got an honest case. But I’ll put your case for you, and 
I’ll put it naked. Many people in this country want 
160 abolition ; many don’t. I’ll say nothing for the moment 
as to the rights and wrongs of it. But every man, whether 
he wants it or not, knows it may come. Why does the 
South propose secession ? Because it knows abolition may 
come, and it wants to avoid it. It wants more : it wants 
the right to extend the slave foundation. W’eVe all been 
to blame for slavery, but we in the North have been willing 
to mend our ways. You have not. So you’ll secede, and 
make your own laws. But you weren’t prepared for 
resistance ; you don’t want resistance. And you hope that 
170 if you can tide over the first crisis and make us give way, 
opinion will prevent us from opposing you with force 
again, and you’ll be able to get your own way about the 
slave business by threats. That’s your case. You didn’t say 
so to Mr. Seward, but it is. Now, I’ll give you my answer. 
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Gentlemen, it’s no good hiding this thing in a corner. It’s 
got to be settled. I said the other day that Fort Sumter 
would be held as long as we could hold it. I said it because 
I know exactly what it means. Why are you investing it ? 

Say, if you like, it’s to establish your right of secession with 
no purpose of exercising it. Why do you want to establish 
that right ? Because now we will allow no extension of 
slavery, and because some da\ we mav abolish it. You 

4 4 

can’t deny it ; there's no other answer. 

je.wixgs. I see how it is. You mav force Ireedoni as 
much as you like, but we are to beware how we force 

Li.NcoLN, It couldn’t be put better, Mr. Jennings. 

That’s what the Union means. It is a Union that stands 

for common right. That is its foundation -that is^why 

It IS for every honest man to [>reserve it. Be clear about 

this issue. If there is war, it will not be on the slave 

question. If the South is loyal to the Union, it can fight 

slave legislation bv constitutional means, and win its wav 
• ^ ^ 

it It can. If it claims the right to secede, then to preserve 
this country from disruption, to maintain that right to 
which every state pledged itself when the Union was won 
for us by our fathers, war may be the only way. We won’t 
break up the Union, and you shan’t. In your hands, and 
not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. You 
can have no conflict without yourselves being the aggressors. 200 
I am loath to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We 
must not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, 
do not allow it to break our bonds of affection. That is our 
answer. Tell them that. Will you tell them that ? 

WHITE. You are determined ? 

LINCOLN. I beg you to tell them. 

JENNINGS. It shall be as you wish. 

LINCOLN. Implore them to order Beauregard’s return. 

You can telegraph it now, from here. Will you do 
that ? 
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whu'E. If you wish it. 

LhN'COL.x. Earnestly. Mr. Seward, will you please 
place a clerk at their service. Ask for an answer. 

SEWARD rings a bell. A clerk comes in, 

SEWARD. Give these gentlemen a private wire. Place 
yourself at their disposal. 

CLERK. Ves, sir. 

WHITE and JENNINGS go out with the clerk. For a 
moment Lincoln and seward are silent, Lincoln pacing 
the room, seward standing at the table. 

LINCOLN. Seward, this won't do. 

SEWARD. You don’t suspect— 

LINCOLN. I do not. But let us be plain. No man 
can say how wisely, but providence has brought me to 
the leadership of this country, with a task before me greater 
than^that which rested on Washington himself. When I 
made my Cabinet, you were the first man I chose. I do 
not regret it ; I think I never shall. But remember, faith 
earns faith. What is it ? Why didn’t those men come to 

see me : 

SEWARD. They thought iny word might bear more 

weight with you than theirs. 

LINCOLN. Your word for what ? 

SEWARD. Discretion about Fort Sumter. 

LINCOLN. Discretion ? 

SEWARD. It’s devastating, this thought of war. 

LINCOLN. It is. Do you think I’m less sensible of 
that than you ? War should be impossible. But you can 
only make it impossible by destroying its causes. I^n t 
you see that to withdraw from Fort Sumter is to do nothing 
of the kind ? If one half of this country claims the right 
to disown the Union, the claim in the eyes of every true 
guardian among us must be a cause for war, unless we 
hold the Union to be a false thing instead of the public 
consent to decent principles of life that it is. If we with¬ 
draw from Fort Sumter, we do nothing to destroy that 
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cause. W e can onl\’ 
secession is a betrayal 
do so. 


dcsii'cn it by convincing iheni that 
of their trust. Please God we may 


scwAKu. Has there, perhaps, been some timidity in 
making all this clear to the country ? 

LINCOLN. Timidity ? And you \Ncrc talking ol dis¬ 
cretion. 



SEWARD. I mean that perhaps our policy has not been 
suRicientlv defined. 

LINCOLN. And have vou not concurred in all our 

4 

decisions ? Do not deceive yourself. You urge me to 
discretion in one breath and tax me with timidity in the 
next. While there was hope that they might call Beau¬ 
regard back out of their own good sense, I was determined ‘200 
to say nothing to inflame them. Do you call that timidity ? 

Now their intention is clear, and you’ve heard me speak 
this morning clearly also. And now you talk about dis¬ 
cretion—you, who call what was discretion at the right time 
timidity, now counsel timidity at the wrong time, and call 
it discretion. Seward, you may think Lm simple, but I 
can see your mind working as plainly as you might see 
the innards of a clock. You can bring great gifts to this 
Government, with your zeal, and your administrative 
experience, and your love of men. Don’t spoil it by 270 
thinking I’ve got a dull brain. 

SEWARD, [slowly.^ Yes, I see. I’ve not been think¬ 
ing quite clearly about it all. 

LINCOLN, [taking a paper from his pocket.'] Here's 
the paper you sent me. ^‘Some Thoughts for the President’s 
Consideration. Great Britain . . . Russia . . . Mexico . . . 
policy. Either the President must control this himself, 
or devolve it on some member of his Cabinet. It is not 
my special province. But I neither seek to evade nor 
assume responsibility.” 280 

There is a pause, the two men looking at each 
other without speaking. Lincoln hands the paper to 
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SE\VARD. who holds it for a rnoment, tears it up, 
and throws it into his basket. 

SEWARU. I beg your pardon. 

LINCOLN, [taking his hand.] That’s brave of you. 

MR. SLANEY, a Secretary, comes in. 

SLANEY. There’s a messenger from Major Anderson, 
, sir. He’s ridden straight from Fort Sumter. 

LINCOLN. Take him to my room. No, bring him 

here. 

SLANEY goes. 

SEWARD. What does it mean ? 

LINCOLN. I don’t like the sound of it. 

He rings a bell, .-i clerk comes in. 

Are there any gentlemen of the Cabinet in the house? 
CLERK. Mr. Chase and Mr. Blair, I believe, sir. 
LINCOLN. My compliments to them, and will they be 
prepared to see me here at once if necessary. Send the 
same message to any other Ministers you can find. 

CLERK. Yes, sir 

He goes. 

LINCOLN. We may have to decide now—now. 
SLANEY shows in a perspiring and dust-covered 
MESSENGER, and retires. 

LINCOLN. From Major Anderson ? 

THE MESSENGER. Ycs, sir. Word of mouth, sir. 
LINCOLN. Your credentials ? 

THE MESSENGER. [giving LINCOLN a paper.] Here, 

310 sir. 

LINCOLN, [glancing at it.] Well? 

the MESSENGER. Major Anderson presents his duty to 

the Government. He can hold the Fort three days more 

without provisions and reinforcements. 

LINCOLN rings the bell, and waits until a third clerk 

comes in. 

LINCOLN. See if Mr. White and Mr. Jennings have 
had any answer yet. Mr.-what’s his name ? 
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SFAVARD. Hawkins. 

LINCOLN. Mr. Hawkins is attending to them. And H20 
ask Mr. Slaney to come here. 

CLERK. Yes, sir. 

He goes, Lincoln sits at the table and writes. 

SLANEY comes in. 

LINCOLN, [writing.] Mr. Slaney, do you know where 
General Scott is ? 

SLANEY. At headquarters, I think, sir. 

LINCOLN. Take tliis to him yourseh and bring an 
answer back. 330 

SLANEY. Yes, sir. 

He takes the note^ and goes. 

LINCOLN. Are things very bad at the fort ? 

THE MESSENGER. 'Lhc Major says three days, sir. 

Most of us would have said iweni\ -four hours. 

4 

A knock at the door. 

SEWARD. Yes. 

HAWKINS cojnes in. 

HAWKINS. Mr. White is just receiving a message across 
the wire, sir. 

LINCOLN. Ask him to come here directly he's finished. 340 
HAWKINS. Yes, sir. 

He goes. Lincoln goes to a far door and opens it. 

He speaks to the messenger 
LINCOLN. Will you wait in here ? 

The MESSENGER goes through. 

SEWARD. Do you mind if 1 smoke ? 

LINCOLN. Not at all, not at all. 

SEWARD lights a cigar. 

Three days. If White’s message doesn’t help us—three 

days. 350 

SEWARD. But surely we must withdraw as a matter of 
tnilitary necessity now'. 

LINCOLN. Why doesn’t White come ? 

SEWARD, goes to the window and throws it up. 


He 
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stands looking down into the street* Lincoln stands 
at the table looking fixedly at the door. After a 
moment or two there is a knock. 

LINCOLN. Come in. 

HAWKINS shows in WHITE and jennings, and goes 
out. SEWARD closes the window. 

LINCOLN. Well ? 

WHITE. Lm Sony. They won’t give way. 

LINCOLN. You told them all I said ? 

JENNINGS. Everything. 
i.iNCOLN. It’s critical. 

WHITE. They are definite. 

LINCOLN paces once or twice up and down the room^ 
standing again at his place at the table. 

LINCOLN. They leave no opening ? 

WHITE. I regret to say, none. 

LINCOLN. It’s a grave decision. Terribly grave. 
Thank you, gentlemen. Good morning. 

WHITE awi/JENNINGS. Good moming, gentlemen. 


They go out. 

LINCOLN. My God. Seward, we need great courage, 
great faith. 

He rings the bell. The second clerk comes in. 

LINCOLN. Did you take my messages? 

CLERK. Yes, sir. Chase and NIr. Blaii are here. 

380 The other Ministers are coming immediately. 

LINCOLN. Ask them to come here at once. And send 

Mr. Slaney in directly he returns. 

CLERK. Yes, sir. 



He goes. . . i_ 

LINCOLN, [after a pause.] ‘^There is a tide in the 

affairs of men . . .Do you read Shakespeare, Seward ? 

SEWARD. Shakespeare ? No. 

LINCOLN. Ah ! 

SALMON CHASE Secretary of the Treasury, and 
MONTGOMERY BLAIR, Postmaster-General, come in. 
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LINCOLN. Good morning. Mr. Cliase, Mr. Blair. 
SEWARD. Good morning* gentlemen. 

BLAIR. Good morning, Mr. President. How d’ye do, 

Mr. Seward. 

CHASE. Good morning, Mr. President. Something 

urgent ? 

LINCOLN. Let us be seated. 

As they draw chairs up to the table, the other mem¬ 
bers of the Cabinet, slmson cameron, caleb smith, 

BURNET HOOK, ond GIDEON WELLES, come in. There 

is an exchange of greetings, while they arrange them¬ 
selves round the table. 

LINCOLN. Gentlemen, we meet in a crisis, the most 

fateful, perhaps, that has ever faced any Government in 

this country. It can be stated brieflv. message has 

just come from Anderson, He can hold Fort Sumter 

three davs at most unless we send men and provisions. 

CAMERON. How manv men ? 

0 

LINCOLN. I shall know from Scott in a few minutes 
how many are necessary. 

WELLES. Suppose we haven’t as many. 

LINCOLN. Then it’s a question of provisioning. W e 
may not be able to do enough to be effective. The question 
is whether we shall do as much as we can. 

HOOK. If we withdrew altogether, wouldn’t it give 
the South a lead towards compromise, as being an acknow¬ 
ledgement of their authority, while leaving us free to plead 
military necessity if we found public opinion dangerous ^ 
LINCOLN. My mind is clear. To do less than we can 
do, whatever that may be, will be fundamentally to allow 420 
the South’s claim to right of secession. That is my opinion. 

If you evade the question now, you will hav’e to answer it 

lo-morrow'. 

BLAIR. I agree with the President. 

HOOK. We ought to defer action as long as possible. 

I consider that we should withdraw. 
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LINCOLN. Don’t you see that to withdraw may post¬ 
pone war, but that it will make it inevitable in the end. 

SMITH- It is inevitable if we resist. 

430 LINCOLN. I fear it will be so. But in that case we 

shall enter it with uncompromised principles. Mr. Chase? 

CHASE. It is difficult. But, on the whole, my opinion 
is with yours, Mr. President. 

LINCOLN. And you, Seward ? 

SEWARD. I respect your opinion, but I must differ. 

A knock at the door. 

LINCOLN. Come in. 

SLANEY comes in. He gives a letter to Lincoln and 

goes. 

440 LINCOLN, [reading.] Scott says twenty thousand men. 

SEWARD. We haven’t ten thousand ready. 

LiNCOi.N, It remains a question of sending provisions. 

I charge you, all of you, to weigh this thing with all your 
understanding. To temporise now cannot, in my opinion, 
avert war. To speak plainly to the world in standing by 
our resolution to hold Fort Sumter with all our means, 
and in a plain declaration that the Union must be pre¬ 
served, will leave us with a clean cause, simply and loyally 
supported. I tremble at the thought of war. But we 

450 have in our hands a sacred trust. It is threatened. We 
have had no thought of aggression. We have been the 
aggressed. Persuasion has failed, and I conceive it to be 
our duty to resist. To withhold supplies from Anderson 
would be to deny that duty. Gentlemen, the matter is 
before you. 

A pause. 

For provisioning the fort ? 

LINCOLN, CHASE, and BLAIR hold up their hands. 

LINCOLN. For immediate withdrawal ? 

460 SEWARD, CAMERON, SMITH, HOOK, and WELLELS hold 

Up their hands. There is a pause of some moments. 

LINCOLN. Gentlemen, I may have to take upon myself 
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the responsibility of overriding your vote. It will be for 
me to satisfy Congress and public opinion. Should I 
receive any resignations ? 

There is silence. 

LINCOLN. I thank you for your consideration, gentle¬ 
men. That is all. 

They rise, and the Ministers, with the exception of 
SEvvARO, go out, talking as they pass beyond the 470 

door 

LINCOLN, You are wrong, Seward, \\rong. 

SEWARD. I believe you. I respect your judgment 
even as far as that. But I must speak as I feel. 

LINCOLN. May I speak to this man alone ? 

SEWARD. Certainlv. 

He goes out. Lincoln stands motionless for a 
moment. Then he moves to a map of the United 
States, much larger than the one in his Illinois home, 
and looks at it as he did there. He goes to the far 480 
door and opens it. 

LINCOLN, Will you come ? 

The MESSENGER comes. 

LINCOLN. Can you ride back to Major Anderson at 
once ? 

the messenger. Yes, sir. 

LINCOLN. Tell him that we cannot reinforce him 
immediately. We haven’t the men. 

the messenger. Yes, sir. 

LLNCOLN. And say that the first convey of supplies 490 
will leave Washington this evening. 

the messenger. Yes, sir. 

LINCOLN. Thank you. 

The messenger goes. Lincoln stands at the table 
for a moment ; he rings the bell, hawkins comes in. 

LINCOLN. Mr. Slaney, please. 

HAWKINS. Yes, sir. 

He goes, and a moment later slaney comes in. 

c 
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LINCOLN. Go to General Scott. Ask him to come to 
5UU me at once. 

sLANLY. Yes, sir. 

He goes. 


IHE CURTAIN FALLS 

THL rvvo CHRONICLERS. You who havc gone gathering 
Cornflowers and meadowsweet. 

Heard the hazels glancing down 
On September eves. 

Seen the homew’ard rooks on wing 
Over fields of'golden wheat, 

And the silver cups that crowm 
Water-lily leaves ; 

You w^ho know' the tenderness 
10 or old men at eve-tide. 

Coming from the hedgerows. 

Coming from the plough, 

And the w'andering caress 

Of wdnds upon the woodside, 

When the cryinij yaffle goes 
Underneath the bough ; 

FIRST cHRONicl.F.R. You who mark the flowing 
Of sap upon the May-time, 

And the waters welling 
20 From the watershed, 

You who count the growing 
Of harvest and hay-lime, 

Knowing these the telling 
Of your daily bread ; 

SECOND CHRONICLER. You who chehsh courtesy 

With your fellows at your gale, 
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And about your hearthstone sit 
Under love’s decrees. 

You who know that death will be 
Speaking with you soon or late, 

THE TWO CHRONICLERS. Kinsmeii, what is rnother-wit 
But the light oi these ? 

Knowing these, what is there more 
For learning in your little years ? 

Are not these all gospels bright 
Shining on your day ? 

How then shall vour hearts be sore 
With envy and her brood of fears, 

How forget the words of light 
From the mountain-way ? 

Blessed are the merciful. . . 

Does not every threshold seek 
Meadows and the flight of birds 
For compassion still ? 

Blessed are the merciful. . . 

Are we pilgrims yet to speak 
Out of Olivet the words 
Of Knowledge and good-will ? 

first chronicler. Two years of darkness, and this 
man but grows 

Greater in resolution, more constant in compassion. 

He goes 

The way of dominion in pitiful, high-hearted fashion. 

Scene III 


Nearly two years later. 

A small reception room at the White House. mrs. 
LINCOLN, dressed in a fashion perhaps a little too 

considered^ despairing as she now does of any 
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sartorial grace in her husband^ and acutely conscious 
that she must meet this necessity of office alone, is 
writing. She rings the belly and susan, who has taken 
her promotion more philosophically, comes in. 

MRS. LINCOLN. Admit any one who calls, Susan. 
lU And inquire whether the President will be in to tea. 

SUSAN. Mi . Lincoln has just sent word that he will 

be in. 

MRS, LINCOLN. Vci'y WCll. 

SUSAN is going. 

Susan. 

SUSAN. Yes, ma’am 

MRS. LINCOLN. You Still say Mr. Lincoln. You 
should say the President. 

SUSAN. Yes, ma’am. But you see, ma’am, it’s 
20 difficult after calling him Mr. Lincoln for fifteen years. 

MRS. LINCOLN. But you must remember. Every¬ 
body calls him the President now. 

SUSAN. No, ma’am. There’s a good many people 
call him Father Abraham now. And there’s some that 
like him even better than that. Only to-day Mr. Cold- 
penny, at the stores, said, “Well, Susan, and how's old 

Abe this morning ?” 

MRS. LINCOLN. I hopc you don’t encourage them 
SUSAN. Oh no, ma’am. I always refer to him as 

30 Mr. Lincoln. 

MRS. LINCOLN. Yes, but you must say the President. 
SUSAN. I’m afraid I shan’t ever learn, ma’am. 

MRS. LINCOLN. You must try. 

SUSAN. Yes, of course, ma’am. 

MRS LINCOLN. And bring any visitors up. 

SUSAN. Yes, ma’am. There’s a lady waiting now. 
MRS. LINCOLN, Then why didn’t you say so ? 

SUSAN. That’s what I was going to, ma’am, when you began 
to talk about Mr.—I mean the President, ma’am. 

40 MRS. LINCOLN. Well, show her up. 
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SUSAN goes. MRS. LINCOLN closes her writing desk. 
SUSAN returns, showing in mrs. goliath blow. 

SUSAN. Mrs. Goliath Blow. 

She goes. 

MRS. BLOW. Good afternoon, Mrs. Lincoln. 

MRS. LINCOLN. Good aftcrnoon, Mrs. Blow. Sit 
down, please. 

They sit. 

MRS. BLOW. And is the dear President well ? 
vfRS. LINCOLN. Yes. He’s rather tired. oO 

MRS. BLOW, Of course, to be sure. This dreadful 
war. But I hope he’s not getting tired of the war. 

MRS. LLNCOLN. It’s a Constant anxiety for him. He 
feels his responsib.ility very deeply. 

.MRS. BLOW. To be sure. But you mustn’t let him 
get war-weary. ‘.Fhese monsters in the South have got 
to be stamped out. 

MRS. LINCOLN. I don’t think vou need be afraid of 
the President’s firmness. 

MRS. BLOW. Oh, of course not. I was only saying fiO 
to Goliath yesterday, “The President will never give way 
till he has the South squealing,” and Goliath agreed. 

SUSAN comes in. 

SUSAN. Mrs. Otherly, ma’am. 

MRS. LINCOLN. Show Mrs. Otherly in, 

SUSAN goes. 

MRS. BLOW. Oh, that dreadful woman. I believe she 
wants the war to stop. 

SUSAN. [ at the door. ] Mrs. Otherly. 

MRS. OTHERLY comes in and susan goes. 70 

MRS. LINCOLN. Good aftcmoon, Mrs. Otherly. You 

know Mrs. Goliath Blow ? 

MRS. OTHERLY. Ycs. Good aftemoon. 

She sits. 

MRS. BLOW. Goliath says the war will go on for 

another three years at least. 
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MRS. OTHERi.Y. Three years ? That would be terrible, 
wouldn’t it ? 

MRS BLOW. We must be prepared to make sacrifices. 
MRS. OTHERLY. Yes. 

MRS. BLOW. It makes my blood boil to think of 
those people. 

MRS. OTHERLY. I uscd to kiiow a lot of them. Some 
of them were very kind and nice. 

MRS. BLOW. That was just their cunn/ng, depend on 
it. I’m afraid there’s a good deal of disloyalty among us. 
Shall we see the dear President this afternoon, Mrs. 
Lincoln ? 

MRS. LINCOLN. He will be here directly, I think. 

90 MRS. BLOW. You’re looking wonderfully well, with 

all the hard work that you have to do. I’ve really had to 
drop some of mine. And with expenses going up. it’s 
all very lowering, don’t you think ? Goliath and I have 
had to reduce several of our subscriptions. But, of course, 
we all have to deny ourselves something. Ah, good after¬ 
noon, dear Mr. President. 

LINCOLN comes in. the ladies rise and shake hands 

with him. 

LINCOLN. Good afternoon, ladies. 

100 MRS. OTHERLY. Good aftemoon, Mr. President. 

They all sit. 

MRS. BLOW. And is there any startling news, Mr. 
President ? 

LINCOLN. Madam, every morning when I wake up, 
and say to myself, a hundred, or two hundred, or a thousand 
of my countrymen will be killed to-day, 1 find it startling. 
MRS. BLOW. Oh yes, of course, to be sure. But I 

mean, is there any good news ? 

LINCOLN. Yes. There is news of a victory. They lost 

110 twenty-seven hundred men—we lost eight hundred. 

MRS. BLOW. How splendid. 

LINCOLN. Thirty-five hundred. 
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MRS. Bf.oxN. Oh, but vou mustn't talk like that, Mr. 
President. There were only eight hundred that mattered. 
LINCOLN. The world is larger than your heart, madam. 
MRS. BLOW. Now the dear President is becoming 
whimsical. Mrs. Lincoln. 

SUSAN brings in tea-tray^ and hands tea round. 

LINCOLN takes none, susan ooes. 

O 

MRS. OTHCRLY. Ml*. President. 

LINCOLN. Yes, ma’am. 

.MRS. oiHLRLY I dou l like to impose upon your 
hospitality. I know how difficult everything is for you. 
But one, has to take one's opportunities May I ask you 
a question ? 

LiNtiOLN, Certainly, ma’am. 

MRS. oi'HLRLY. Isn’t it possible for you to stop this 
war ? In the name oi a suffering country, I ask you that. 

MRS. BLOW. I’m sure such a question would never 

have entered mv head. 

/ 

LINCOLN. It is a perfectly right question. Ma’am, 
I have but one thought always —how' can this thing be 
stopped ? But we must ensure the integrity of the Union. 
In two years war has become an hourly bitterness to me. 

I believe I suffer no less than any man. But it must be 

. cause was a right one two years ago. It 

is unchanged. 

MRS. OTHLKLY. I know VOU ai'c noble and generous. 
But I believe that war must be wrong under any circum¬ 
stances, for any cause. 

MRS. BLOW. I’m afraid the President would have but 

little encouragement if he listened often to this kind of 
talk. 


1 ^ LINCOLN. I beg you not to harass yourself, madam. 
Ma’am, I too believe war to be wrong. It is the weakness 
and the jealousy and the folly of men that make a thing 
so wrong possible. But we are all weak, and jealous, and 
oolish. That’s how the world is, ma’am, and we cannot 
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outstrip the world. Some of the worst of us are sullen. 
150 aggressive still—just clumsy, greedy pirates. Some of 
us have grown out of that. But the best of us have an 
instinct to resist aggression if it won’t listen to persuasion. 
You may say it’s a wrong instinct. I don’t know. But 
it’s there, and it’s there in millions of good men. I don’t 
believe it’s a wrong instinct. I believe that the world 
must come to wisdom slowly. It is for us who hate aggres¬ 
sion to persuade men always and earnestly against it, and 
hope that, little by little, they will hear us. But in the 
meantime there will come moments when the aggressors 
160 wdll force the instinct to resistance to act. Then we must 
act earnestly, praying always in our courage that never 
again will this thing happen. And then we must turn 
again and again, and again to persuasion. This appeal 
to force is the misdeed of an imperfect world. But we 
are imperfect. We must strive to purify the world, but 
w'e must not think ourselves pure above the world. W'hen 
I had this thing to decide, it would have been easy to say, 
“No, I will have none of it ; it is evil, and I will not 
touch it.” But that w'ould have decided nothing, and I 
170 saw what I believed to be the truth as 1 now put it to you, 
ma’am. It’s a forlorn thing for any man to have this 
responsibility in his heart. I may see wrongly, but that’s 
how I see. 

MRS. BLOW. I quite agree with you, Mr. President. 
These brutes in the South must be taught, though I doubt 
whether you can teach them anything except by destroying 
them. That's what Goliath says. 

LINCOLN. Goliath must be getting quite an old man. 

MRS. BLOW. Indeed, he’s not, Mr. President. Goliath 
180 is only thirty-eight. 

LINCOLN. Really, now ? Perhaps I might be able to 
get him a commission. 

MRS. BLOW. Oh, no, Goliath couldn’t be spared. 
He’s doing contracts foi* the Government, you know ; 
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Goliath couldn't possibly go. I'm sure he will he verv 

pleased when I tell him what you say about these people 
who want to stop the war, Mr. President. I hope Mrs. 
Otherly is satisfied. Of course, we could all complain. 

We all have to make sacrifices, as I told Mrs. Otherly. 

.MRS. OTHBKi.v. Thank you, Mr. President, for what UK) 

you’ve said. I must trv to think about it. But I always 
believed war to be wrong. I didn’t want my boy to go, 
because I believed it to be wrong. But he would. That 

came to me last w'eek. 

Sfie hands a paper to Lincoln. 

LINCOLN. [ looks at rises^ and hands it back to her. ] 

Ma’am, there are times w hen no man may speak. 1 grieve 
Tor you, 1 grieve for you. 

MRS. OTHERLY. \rising.] I think I will go. You don't 
mind my saying w hat I did ? 200 

LINCOLN. We are all poor creatines, ma'am. Think 

kindly of me. [ He lakes her hand.] Mar>'. 

MRS. LINCOLN goes OUt With MRS. OTHERI.V. 

MRS. BLOW. Of course it’s very sad for lier, poor 

woman. But she makes her trouble worse bv these 
perverted views, doesn’t she ? And, I hope you will show 
no signs of weakening, Mr. President, till it has been 
made impossible for those shameful rebels to hold up their 
heads again. Goliath says you ought to make a procla¬ 

mation that no mercy will be shown to them afterwards. 210 
I’m sure I shall never speak to one of them again. 

Rising. 

Well, I must be going. ITl see Mrs. Lincoln as I go out. 
Good afternoon, Mr. President. 

She turns at the door, and offers Lincoln her hand, 

which he does not take. 

LINCOLN. Good afternoon, madam. And ITd like to 
offer ye a word of advice. That poor mother told me 
what she ^thought. I don’t agree with her, but I honour 
her. She’s WTong, but she is noble. You’ve told me 220 
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what you think. I don’t agree with you, and I’m ashamed 
of you and your like. You, who have sacrificed nothing, 
babble about destroying the South while other people 
conquer it. I accepted this war with a sick heart, and 
I ve a heart that’s near to breaking every day. I accepted 
it in the name of humanity, and just and merciful dealing, 
and the hope of love and charitv on earth. And vou come 
to me, talking of revenge and destruction, and malice, 
and enduring hate. These gentle people are mistaken, 
230 but they are mistaken cleanly, and in a great name. It 
is you that dishonour the cause for which we stand—it is 
you who would make it a mean and little thing. Good 
afternoon. 

He opens the door and mrs. goliath, finding words 
inadequate^ goes. Lincoln moves across the room and 
rings a bell. After a moment^ susan comes in. 

LINCOLN. Susan, if that lady comes here again she 
may meet with an accident. 

nusan. Yes, sir. Is that all, sir ? 

240 LINCOLN. No, sir, it is not all, sir. I don’t like this 
coat. I am going to change it. I shall be back in a 
minute or two, and if a gentleman named Mr. Frederick 
Douglass calls, ask him to wait in here. 

He goes out. susan collects the tea-cups. As she is 
going to the door a quiets white-haired negro appears 

facing her. susan starts violently. 

THE NEGRO, [he talks slowly and very quietly.] It is 
all right. 

SUSAN. And who in the name of night might you be ? 
250 THE NEGRO. Mista Frederick Douglass. Mista Lincoln 
tell me to come here. Nobody stop me, so I come to 
look for him. 

SUSAN. Are you Mr. Frederick Douglass ? 

DOUGLASS. Yes. 

SUSAN. Mr. Lincoln will be here directly. He’s gone 
to change his coat. You’d .better sit down. 
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DOUGLASS. Yes. 

He does io, looking about him with a certain pathetic 
inquisitiveness. 

Mista Lincoln live here. You his servant ? A very fine 2fi0 
thing for young girl to be servant to Mista Lincoln. 

SUSAN. Well, ^ve get on very well together. 

DOUGLASS. A very bad thing to be slave in South. 

SUSAN. Look here, you Mr. Douglass, don’t you go 
mixing me up with slaves. 

DOUGLASS. No, you not slave. You servant, l)ut you 
free body. That very mighty thing. A poor servant, born 

free. 


SUSAN. Yes, but look here, are you pitying me, with 270 
your poor servant ? 

DOUGLASS. Pity ? No. I think you very mighty. 

SUSAN. Well, I don’t know so much about mightv. 

But I expect you’re right. It isn’t every one that rises 
to the White House. 

DOUGLASS, It not every one that is free body. That 
is why you mighty. 

SUSAN. I’ve never thought much about it. 

DOUGLASS. I think always about it. 

SUSAN. I suppose you’re free, aren’t you ? 

DOUGLASS. Yes. Not born free. I was beaten when 280 
I a little nigger. I saw my mother—I will not remember 
what I saw. 

SUSAN. I’m sorry, Mr. Douglass. That was wrong. 

DOUGLASS. Yes. Wrong. 

SUSAN. Are all nig—I mean are all black gentlemen like 
you ? 


DOUGLASS. No. I have advantages. They not many 
have advantages, 

SUSAN. No, I suppose not. Here’s Mr. Lincoln 
coming. 

LINCOLN, coated after his heart's desire^ comes to the door. 
DOUGLASS rises. 
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susAV. This is the gentleman you said, sir. 

She goes out with the tray. 

LINCOLN. Mr. Douglass, Tm very glad to see you. 

He offers his hand, douglass takes it, and is about 
to kiss it. LINCOLN stops him gently. 

LINCOLN, [sitting.^ Sit down, will you ? 

DOUGLASS. [ still standing, keeping his hat in his 

300 hand.] It very kind of Mista Lincoln ask me to come 
to see him. 

LINCOLN. I was afraid you might refuse. 

DOUGLASS. A little shy ? Yes. But so much to ask. 
Glad to come. 

LINCOLN. Please sit down. 

DOUGLASS. Polite ? 

LINCOLN. Please. I can’t sit myself, you see, if you 

don’t. 

DOUGLASS. Black, black. White, white. 

310 LINCOLN. Nonsense. Just two old men, sitting 

together [douglass sits to Lincoln’s gesture.] — and 

talking. 

DOUGLASS. I think I older man than Mista Lincoln. 
LINCOLN. Yes, I expect you are. Tm fifty-four. 
DOUGLASS. I seventy-two. 

LINCOLN. I hope J shall look as young when Tm 
seventy-two. 

DOUGLASS. Cold water. Much walk. Believe in Lord 
Jesus Christ Have always little herbs learnt when a 
320 little nigger. Mista Lincoln try. Very good. 

He hands a small twist of paper to Lincoln. 

LINCOLN. Now, that’s uncommon kind of you. Thank 
you. Tve heard much about your preaching, Mr. Douglass. 
douglass. Yes. 

LINCOLN. I should like to hear ) ou. 

DOUGLASS. Mista Lincoln great friend of my people. 
LINCOLN. I have come at length to a decision. 

DOUGLASS. A decision ? 
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LINCOLN. Slavery is going. We ha\e been resolved 
alwavs to confine it. Now it shall be abolished. tI3() 

4 

DOUGLASS. You SUTC ? 

LINCOLN. Sure. 

DOUGLASS slowly stands iip^ bows his head^ and sits 
again. 

DOUGLASS. My people much to learn. Years, and 
years, and years. Ignorant, frightened, suspicious people. 

It will be difficult, very slow. [With growing passion.] 

But born free bodies. Free. I born slav e, Mista Lincoln. 

No man understand who not born slave. 

LINCOLN. Yes, ves. I understand. .340 

DOUGLASS. [ with his normal regularity. ] 1 think so. 

Yes. 

LiNcoi.N. I should like you to ask me anv question 
vou wish. 

DOUGLASS. T have some complaint. Perhaps I not 
understand. 

LINCOLN. Tell me. 

DOUGLASS. Southern soldiers take some black men 
prisoner. Black men in your uniform. Take them 
prisoner. Then murder them. 

LINCOLN. I know. 350 

DOUGLASS. What vou do ? 

LINCOLN. We have sent a protest. 

DOUGLASS. No good. Must do more. 

LLNCOLN. What more can we do ? 

DOUGLASS. You know. 

LINCOLN. Yes, but don’t ask me for reprisals. 

DOUGLASS, [gleaming.] Eye for an eye, tooth for a 

tooth. 

LINCOLN. No, no. You must think. Think what you 360 
are saying. 

DOUGLASS. I think of murdered black men. 

LINCOLN. You would not ask me to murder ? 

DOUGLASS. Punish—not murder. 
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LINCOLN. Yes, murder. How can I kill men in cold 
blood for what has been done by others ? Think what 
would follow. It is for us to set a great example, not to 
follow a wicked one. \ ou do believe that, don’t you ? 

DOUGLASS. [ after a pause. ] I know. Yes. Let 
370 your light so shine before men. I trust Mista Lincoln. 
Will trust. I was wrong. I was too sorry for my people. 

LINCOLN. Will you remember this ? For more than 
two years I have thought of you every day. I have grown 
a weary man with thinking. But I shall not forget. I 
promise that. 

DOUGLASS. You great, kind ifiend. I will love you. 
A knock at the door. 

LINCOLN. Yes. 

SUSAN comes in. 

SUSAN. An officer gentleman. He says it’s very 
important. 

380 LINCOLN, ril come. 

He and douglass rise. 

Wait, will you, Mr. Douglass ? I w'ant to ask you 
some questions. 

He goes out. It is getting darky and susan lights a 
lamp and draws the curtains, douglass stands by the 
door looking after llncoln. 

douglass. He very good man. 

SUSAN. You’ve found that out, have you ? 

DOUGLASS. Do you love him, you white girl ? 

SUSAN. Of course I do. 

DOUGLASS. Yes. you must. 

SUSAN. He’s a real white man. No offence, of course. 

DOUGLASS. Not offend. He talk to me as if black no 

difference. 

SUSAN. But I tell you what, Mr. Douglass. He’ll 
kill himself over this war, his heart’s that kind—like a 
shorn lamb, as they say. 

400 DOUGLASS. Very unhappy w'ar. 
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SUSAN'. But I suppose he’s right. It’s got to go on till 
it’s settled. 

hi the street below a body of people is heard 
approaching^ singing 'fohn Browns Body"'. 
DOUGLASS and susa.n stand listening, susan joining 
in the sung as it passes and fades away. 

THE CURTAIN FALLS 

FIRST CHRONICLER. Unchanged our time. And further 
yet 

In loneliness must be the wav, 

« * 

And difficult and deep the dei)t 
Of constancy to pay. 

SECOND CHRONICLER. And one denies, and one forsakes. 
And still unquestioning he goes, 

Who has his lonely thoughts, and makes 
A world of those. 


THE TWO TOGETHER. When the high heart we magnify, 
And the sure vision celebrate. 

And worship greatness passing bv, 

Ourselves are great. 


Scene IV 

About the same date. A meeting of the Cabinet at 
Washington, smith has gone and ca.meron has been 
replaced by edwin stanton. Secretary of War. 
Otherwise the Ministry, completed by seward, 
CHASE, HOOK, BLAIR, and WELLES, is as before. They 
are now arranging themselves at the table^ leaving 
i.incoln’s place empty 

SEWARD, \coming in ] I’ve just had my summons. 

Is there some special news ? 
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jQ STANTON. Yes. McClellan has defeated Lee at 

Antietam. It’s our greatest success. They ought not to 
recover from it. The tide is turning. 

BLAIR. Have you seen the President ? 

STANTON. I’ve just been with him. 

WELLES. What does he say ? 

STANTON. He only said ^‘at last”. He’s coming 
directly. 

HOOK. He w'ill bring up his proclamation again. In 
20 my opinion it is inopportune. 

SEWARD. Well, we’ve learnt by now that the President 
is the best man among us. 

HOOK. There’s a good deal of feeling against him 
everywhere, I find. 

BLAIR. He’s the one man with character enough for 


this business. 

HOOK. There are other opinions. 

SEWARD. Yes, but not here, surely. 

HOOK. It’s not for me to say. But I ask you, what 
30 does he mean about emancipation ? I’ve always under¬ 
stood that it was the Union we were fighting for, and 
that abolition was to be kept in our minds for legislation 
at the right moment. And now one day he talks as though 
emancipation were his only concern, and the next as though 
he would throw up the whole idea, if by doing it he could 
secure peace with the establishment of the Union. Where 



are w'e ? 

SEWARD. No, you’re wrong. It’s the Union first now 
with him, but there’s no question about his views on 
slavery. You know that perfectly well. But he has always 
kept his policy about slavery free in his mind, to be directed 
as he thought best for the sake of the Union. You re¬ 
member his words; “If I could save the Union without 
freeing any slaves, I would do it; and if I could save it 
by freeing all the slaves, I would do it ; and if I could save it 
by freeing some and leaving others alone, I would also do 
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that. My paramount object in this struggle is to save the 
Lnion.” Nothing could be plainer than that, just as 

nothing could be plainer than his determination to free the 
slaves when he can. 

HOOK. Well, there are some who would hav'c acted 50 
difFerenilv. 


BLAIR. And you may depend upon it they would not 
have acted so wiseh . 

STANTON. I don’t altogether agree with the President. 
But he’s the only man I should agree with at all. 

HOOK. I'o issue the proclamation now, and that’s 
\\’hat he will propose, mark my word, will be to confuse the 
public mind just when we want to keep it clear. 

WLLLKs. Are you sure he will piijpose to issue it 

now ? 

HOOK. You see if he doesn’t. 

WLLLLs. If he does I shall support him. 

sEWARo. Is Lee’s army broken ? 

STANTON. Not yet— but it is in grave danger. 

hook. Why doesn’t the President come ? One would 
tiiink this news was nothing. 

caiASL. I must say I’m anxious to know what he has 
to say about it all. 



A CLERK comes in. 

CLF.KK. The President’s compliments, and he w'ill be 70 
here in a moment. 


He ^oes. 

hook. I shall oppose it if it comes uj). 
chase. He may say nothing about it. 
SEWARD. I think he will. 


STANTON. Anyhow, it’s the critical moment. 
BLAIR, Here he comes. 

LINCOLN comes in carrying a small book. 
LINCOLN. Good morning, gentlemen. 

He takes his place. 

the MINISTERS. Good morning, Mr. President 

D 
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'^rwARD. Great news, we hear. 

HOOK. If we leave things with the army to take their 
course for a little now, we ought to see through our 
difhculties. 


i.iNCOLN. It’s an exciting morning, gentlemen. I 
feel rather excited myself. I find my mind not at its best 
in excitement. Will you allow me ? 

Opening his book. 

90 It may compose us all. It is Mr. Artemus Ward’s 


latest. 


Tiir. MiMSTF.Ks, With the exception of hook, who 
makes no attempt to hide his irritation^ and stwton, 
u'hn would do the some but for his disapproval of 
HOOK, listen ivith good-humoured patience and 
amusement while he reads the following passage 
from Artemus W^ard. 

‘‘High-Handed Outrage at Utica.” 

“In the Fail! of 1850, I showed my show in Utiky, a 
lUO trooly grate sitty in the State of New York. The people 
gave me a cordual recepshun. The press was loud in her 
prases. I day as I was gi\ in a descripshun of my Beests 
and Snaiks in my usual flowry stile what was my skorn & 
disgust to see a big burly feller walk up to the cage ron- 
tainin my wax figgers of the Lord’s Last Supper, and cease 
Judas IscaiTOt by the feet and drag him out on the ground. 
He then commenced fur to pound him as hard as he rood. 

‘‘ ‘What under the son are you abowt ?' cried 1. 
“Sez he, ‘What did you bring this pussylanennus 
] 10 cuss here fur ?’ and he hit the wax figger another tremenjis 
blow on the hed. 

“Sez I, ‘You egrejus ass, that air’s a wax ngger—a 



epresentashun of the false ‘Postle. 

“Sez he, ‘That’s all very well fur you to say but I 

1 you, old man, that Judas Iscarrot can’t show himself m 

ikv with impunerty by a darn site,’ with which observa- 

man belonged 


ell , 

Jtiky with impunei 
him he kaved in 
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STAXTOX. 

I.INC.OI.X. 

SF.WAKI). 

MXCC^l.X. 


13(1 


to I ofthe fiisi i'amerlies in Uliky. I sootl him. and tiie 
Joory brawt in a verdick of Arson in the :k\ decree/’ 

STAXTOX. May we now consider affairs of state 
HOOK. Yes, we mav. 

Lixc:oi.\. Mr. Hook says, yes. we may. 

Tfiank vou. 

Oh, no. Thank Mr. Hook, 

^^^Cldlan IS in pursuit ol I suppose 
You suppose a good deal. But for the first 

time McClellan has the chance of being in pursnii of Lee. 
and rhat's the first sign of their end. Jf McClellan doesn’t 

take his chance, we 1! move fbant down to the job. I hat 

will mean delay, bm no matter. The masterv has chancrpd 
liands. 

Ki.AiK. (Jrant drinks. 

i.ixcoi.x. I hen tell me the name of his brand FH 
send some barrels to the others. He wins xietories. 

HOOK. Is there other business ? 

UNf.oi..\. There is. .Some weeks ago i shotved \du 
a firalt 1 made proclaiming freedom for all sla\es. 

HOOK, \nstdf lo Welles.] 1 told yon so. 

I.INC.OI.X. You thought then it was not ihe time to 
issue m I agreed. I think the moment l.a.s come M-.v 
I >Md ,i to you again ? “It is proclaimed that on tite first 

hunefrei"”'’'!!'' \ thtiusand eight 

hundred and sixty-three, all persons held a.s slaves within 

ny state the people whereof shall then he in rebellion 

a.gainst the Un.ted States, shall he then, thencef^v ‘ .T 

and forever free.” That allows three months from to-dav 

drafr in a separal 

•„ ^ oppose the issue of such a proclamation 

this moment m the most unqualified terms This i -n 

,ho„ld be la, „„,i| Tc CO 
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WKLLEs. I do not quite understand, Mr. President, 
whv vou think this the precise moment. 

LINCOLN. Believe me, gentlemen, I have considered 
this matter with all the earnestness and understanding oi 
which I am capable. 

HOOK. But when the “New York Tribune” urged 
lt)0 you to come forward with a clear declaration six months 
ago, \(ni rebuked them. 

I iNc:oLN. Because I thought the occasion not the 
right one. it was useless to issue a proclamation that might 
be as inoperative as the Pope's bull against the comet. 
M\' duty, it has seemed to me, has been to be loyal to a 
principle, and not to betray it b\‘ expressing it in action at 
the wrong time. That is what I conceixe statesmanship 
to be. For long now I have had two fixed resolves. To 
preserve the Union, and to abolish slavery, flow to 
170 preserve the Union 1 was always clear, and more than two 
vears ()f bitterness hav e not dulled my vision. W’e have 
Ibught for the Union, and we are now w'inning for the 
Union- When and how to proclaim abr)lition I have all 
this time been uncertain. 1 am uncertain no longer. A 
few weeks ago I saw that, too, clearly. So soon, I said to 
myself, as the rebel army shall be driven out of Maryland, 
and it becomes plain to the world that victory is assured to 
us in the end, the time will have come to announce that, 


1:^(1 


with that victory and a vindicated Union, will come aboli¬ 
tion. I made the promise to myself—and to my Maker. 

I'he rebel army is now driven out. and 1 am going to fulfil 
that promise. I do not w'ish your advice about the main 
matter, ibr that I have determined for myself. This I say 
without intending anything but respect for any one of you. 

But I beg you to stand with me in this thing. 

HOOK. In my opinion, it’s altogether too impetuous. 

LINCOLN. One other observ'ation I w'ill make. I know- 
very well that others might in this matter, as in others, do % 
better than I can ; and if I was satisfied that the public 
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( oiitidencr was more I'ulK possessed bv aip one of them 
than by me, and ktiew of anv constiiutional wav in which 
he could be put in m\ place, he sliould have it. I would 
s^ladly yield it to him. But, though 1 cannot claim un¬ 
divided confidence, I do not know that, all things con¬ 
sidered. anv other person has more ; and, however this 
may be. there is no w'ay in which I can ha\e any other 
man put where I am. 1 am here ; I must do the best I 

can, and bear the responsibility of taking the course w hich 
I feel 1 ought to take. 

siwioN. Could this be left o\er a short time 
lor consideration ? 

(.nAsi.. I feel that ^ve should remember that our onb 
public ( ausc at the moment is the prcser\ ation of the Union. 
hook. I entireb- airree. 

i.iNc.oi.N. (jentlcmcn, we cannot escape history. e 
ol this administration will be remembered in spite of our- 
sei\es. Xo persf)nal significance or insignificance can 
^pHlc one or another of us. In giving freedom to the slave 

w'e assure freedom to the free. We shall nobly save or 
meanly lose the last, best hope on earth. 

He places the proclaviation in front of him. 

‘‘Shall be thenceforw^ard and foiever free.’’ Cientlemcn, 

I pray for your support 
He siffns it. 

iHK .MiNisrcKs nse. sew. xun, we:m.ls, and bl.mr 
stai.e L!\coi,\ s hand and go out. si amon and 
t:HAsc bow to him, and follow, hook, the last to 
nse^ moves away, making no sign. 
i.iNcoLx. Hook. 

HOOK. Yes, Mr. President. 

I.INCOLX, Hook, one cannot help hearing things 
hook. I beg your pardon ? 

a ^ when 

it honing "" 

> P o embarrass him. It’s often effective. But Tm 
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not easily einharrasscd. J said one cannot help hearing 
things. 

HOOK. And I do not understand what you mean, 
President. 

i.iNcoLN. Gome, Hook, we’re alone. Lincoln is a 
enough name. And I think you understand. 

HOOK. How should I ? 

LjNOOLiN. Then, plainly, there are intrigues going on. 
HOOK. Against the government ? 
laNCOLN. No. In it. Against me. 

HOOK. Criticism, perhaps. 

MNCOLN. To what end ? To better my ways ? 
HOOK. I presume that might be the purpose. 
MNCoi.x. Then, why am I not told what it is? 

HOOK. I imagine it’s a natural compunction. 
riNcocx. Or ambition ? 

HOOK. What do you mean ? 

i.iNcoiA'. You think you ought to be in my place. 
HOOK. You are w'ell informed. 

LtNCOLX. You cannot imagine why every one docs 
not see that you ought to be in my place. 

HOOK. By what right do you say that ? 

LINCOLN. Is it not true ? 

HOOK. You take me unprepared. You have me at a 
disadvantage. 

250 LINCOLN. You speak as a very scrupulous man, Hook. 

HOOK. Do you question my honour ? 

LINCOLN. As you will. 

HOOK. Then I resign. 

LINCOLN. As a protest against . . ? 

HOOK. Your suspicion. 

LINCOLN. It is false ? 

HOOK. Very well, I will be frank. I mistrust your 
judgment. 

260 LINCOLN. In what ? 

HOOK. Generally. You over-cmphasisc abolition. 
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i-iNCOLA. \ (>u mean lliat. Wju iiieaii dial \ uu 

Irai p(jssil)ic public reeling againsi abolition. 

HOOK. Ii imisl be persuaded, not forced. 

LINCOLN. AH the most worthy elements in il are per¬ 
suaded. But the ungenerous elements make the most 
noise, and you hear them only. You will run from the 
terrible name of Abolitionist e\'en when it is pronounced by 
worthless creatures whom you know you have every reason 
to despise. 

HOOK. You have, in my opinion, failed in necessary 
lirmness in saying whai will be the indi\ idual penalties of 
rebellion. 

LINCOLN. riiis is a war. 1 will not allow it to become 
a l.)lood-feud. 
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HO(')K. We are lighting treason. We must meet it 
widi severitN. 

I.INCOLN. We will defeat treason. .\nd 1 will meet il 
with conciliation. 

HOOK. It is a policy ol weakness. 28(1 

LINCOLN. It is a policy ol‘faith — it is a polic\ of com¬ 
passion. [warmly.] Hook, w'hy do you plague me wdth 
these jealousies ? Once before J found a member oi' mv 

t 

Cabinet working behind my back. But he was dis¬ 
interested, and he made amends nobly. But, Hook, you 
have allowed the burden of these days to sour you. 1 know 
it all. I’ve watched you plotting and plotting for authority. 

And 1, who am a lonely man, have been sick at heart. So 
great is the task God has given to my hand, and so lew are 
my days, and my deepest hunger is always for loyalty in . 
my own house. You have withheld it from me. You * 
have done great service in your office, but you have grown 
envious. Now you resign, as you did once before when I 
carne openly to you in friendship. And you think that 
again I shall flatter you and coax you to stay. I don’t 

think I ought to do it. I will not do it. I must take you 
at your word. 
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HOOK. I am content. 

He turns to no 

o • 

LINCOLN. Will you shake hands ? 

HOOK. I beg you will excuse me. 

He goes. Lincoln stands silently for a moment, a 
travelled, lonely captain. He rings a bell, and a 
CXLRK comes in. 

* 

LINCOLN. Ask Mr. Slaney to come in. 

CLLRK. Yes, sir. 

He goes, Lincoln, from the folds of his pockets, 
produces another book, and holds it unopened. 
SLANLY comes in. 

LINCOLN. Tm rather tired to-day, Slaney. Read to 
me a little. [ He hands him the book. ] “The Tempest” 
—you know the passage. 

SLANLY. [reading.^ Our revels now are ended ; these 
our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air ; 

And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-clapped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded. 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

LLNCOLN. We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life . . 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 

FIRST CHRONICLER. Two ycars again. 
Desolation of battle, and long debate, 
Counsels and prayers of men, 

And bitterness of destruction and witless hate 
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And the shame ol lie contending with lie. 

Are spending themselves, and the brain 
That set its lonely chart four years gone In . 
Knowing the nord fulfilled. 

Comes with charity and cotnmunion to Ijring 
To reckoning, 

To reconcile and build. 



nil. iw'o ro(;Lrm.K. What victor 
field. 

Leaving the victim desolate. 
But has a \ ulnerable shield 


coining 


Against the substances of fate ? 

I hat i)attle’s \von that leads in chains 
Btii retribution and des[)iic, 

And bids misfortune count her gain:. 
Xot stricken in a penal night. 


Irom 



His triumph is but bitterness 

Who looks not to the starry doom 
hen proud and humble but possess 
I he little kingdom of the tomb. 
Who, striking home, shall not forgive, 
Strikes with a weak returning rod, 
Claiming a fond prerogative 
Against the armoury of God. 


\Vho knows, and for his knowledge stands 
Against the darkness in dispute, 

And dedicates industrious hands, 

And keeps a spirit resolute, 

Prevailing in the battle, then 
A steward of his word is made, 

To bring it honour among men, 

Or know his captaincy betrayed. 
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SCC.NL V' 

An April evening in i86j. A farm house near Appomattox. 

GFA'ERAL GRANT, Commander4n~Chief under Lincoln, 
of the Northern armies^ is seated at a table with 
CAPTAIN MALiNs, an aide-de-camp. He is smoking 
a cigar^ and at intervals he replenishes his glass of 
whisky, denms, an orderly, sits at a table in the 
corner, writing. 

GRANT, \consulting a large watch lying in front of 
him.] An hour and a half. There oughi lo be something 
10 more from Meade by now. Dennis. 

ocNMs. [coming to the table.] Yes, sir. 

(iRAM . 'I'akc these papers to Captain Templeinan, 
and ask Colonel West if the twenty-third arc in action yet. 
I'ell the cook to send some soup at ten o'clock. Say it was 
cold vesterdav. 

DENNIS. Yes, sir. 

He goes. 

riRANT. Give me that map, Malins. 

MALINS hands him the map at which he is working. 
20 GRANT, [after studying it in silejKe.] Yes. There's 

no doubt about it. Unless Meade goes to sleep it can only 
l)e a question of hours. Lee's a great man, but he can’t 

get out of that. 

Making a ring on the map with his finger. 

MALINS. [taking the map again.] This ought to be 

the end, sir. 

GRANT. Yes. If Lee surrenders, we can all pack up 
for home. 

MALINS. By God, sir, it will be splendid, won’t it, to 

30 be back again ? 

(;rant. By God, sir, it will. 

MALINS. I beg your pardon, sir. 

GR-\NT. You’re quite right, Malins. My boy goes 
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10 school next ucck. \\oi’d, 1 may be <iblc lo go down 

with him and see him settled in. 

DLNMS comes back. 

DKNNIS. Colonel West sa\s, yes, sir, for the last halt 
hour. The cook says he’s sorry, sir. It was a mistake. 

GRANT. Tell him to keep his mistakes in the kitdien. 

ni:\.\Ts. I will, sir. 

lie goes back to hts place, 

(.RAM. \Qt his papers.] Lhosc rilles went up this 

afternoon ? 

DENNIS. Yes, sir. 

Another okdlhi.v comes in. 

ORDEREV. Mr. Lincoln has just arrived, sir. He’s in 
tile vard now. 

GRANT. All right, Lll come. 

rni: <)RDi:rey goes. (.ram rises and crosses to the 
dtwr, but is me.l there by i,iNc;oi,N and si.ama'- 
i.i\G(jLN, in top boots and fall, hat that has seen 
many campaigns.^ shakes hands with (.rant and 
takes MAI ins’ salute. 

(jRANT. I wasn’t expecting you, sir. 

LINCOLN. No; but I couldn't keep away. How’s it 
going ? 

They sit. 

(;rant. Meade sent word an hour and a hall ago 
that Lee was surrounded all but two miles, which was 
closing in. 60 

LINCOLN. I'hat ought about, to settle it, eh ? 

GRANT. Unless anything goes wrong in those two 
miles, sir. Tm expecting a further report from Meade 
every minute. 

LINCOLN. Would there be more fighting ? 

GRANT. It will probably mean fighting through the 
night, more or less. But Lee must realise it’s hopeless by 
the morning. 

AN ORDERLY. A despatch, sir. 
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C.RAM. Yes. 

rm: ori)i;rlv and a •iOLNi, officer comes in 

from the Jieid. He salutes and hands a despatch to 

(JRAN'I . 

OFFICER. From (iencral Meade, sir. 

(.RANT, [taking it.\ Thank you. 

He opens it and reads. 

^ ou needn’t wail. 




THE OFFR:t;R salutes and goes. 

^ es, they ve closed the ring. Meade gives them ten 

horns. It’s timed at eight. That’s .six" o’clock in the 
morning. 


He hands the despatch to Lincoln. 

I.INCOLN. We must be mercilul. Bob Lee has been a 


gallant fellow. 

c;ram. \taking a paper.] Perhaps vou'll look through 
this list, sir. I liope it's the last we shall have. 

LINCOLN, [liking the paper.] Ii's a iKariijie pan (^f 
the business, Grant. .\n\' shootings ^ 

(.RANT. One. 

LINCOLN. Damn it, Grant, why can’t you do \\iihout 
it :* No, no, of course not ? Who is it ? 

GRANT. Malins. 

MALiNS. [opening a book,] William Scott, sir. It's 
rather a hard case. 

LINCOLN. What is it ? 


MALINS. He had just done a heavy march, sir, and 
volunteered for double guard duly to relieve a sick friend. 
He was found asleep at his post. 

He shuts the book. 

100 (a<A.\T. I was anxious to spare him. But it couldn’t 

be done. It was a critical place, at a gravely critical time. 

LINCOLN. When is it to be ? 

MALINS. To-morrow, at daybreak, sir. 

LINCOLN. I don’t see that it will do him any good 
to be shot. Where is he? 
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Here. sir. 

i.iNCOi.N. Can I go aiui see him ? 
liRANT. Where is lie ? 

MAi.iNs, In the barn, 1 belie\'e, sir. 

(iKANT. Dennis. IIU 

DfAMs. [coinino from his tah/e.] \'es, sir. 

(;ham'. Ask them to bring Seott in here. 

Di-wis ooes. 

4 .^ 

I want to see Colonel West. Malins, ask Templeman 
if those figures are readv vet. 

S' « 4 

lie goes^ and mai.in'* follows. 

I.INCOI.N. Will YOU, Slanev ? 

si.ANi:v goes. ‘'^fier a moment, during whuh 
I.INCOI.N takes the book m.m.i.ns has been reading 
froniy and looks into it, wii.i.ia.m scon i.\ brought Il*0 
in under guard, lie is a boy of twenty. 

i.i.NCOi.N. \to the (a;ARii.| Thank you. Wait oui- 

i;i<Je, will you ? 

THF. MKN salute and withdraw. 

Are you William Seott ? 
s(’OTT. Yes, sir. 

I.INCOI.N. You know w ho 1 am } 
st:oT r. \Vs, sii . 

I.INCOI.N. The (General tells me you've, been etiuri- 

martialled. ] 

sc:OTT. Yes, sir. 

LINCOLN. Asleep on guard ? 

SCOTT. Yes, sir. 

LINCOLN. It's a verv serious olTence. 

SCOTT. I know, sir. 

LINCOLN. What was it ? 

SCOTT, fa pause.^^ I couldn’t keep awake, sir. 

LINCOLN. You’d had a long march ? 

SCOTT. Twenty-three miles, sir. 

LINCOLN, You were doing double guard ? 

SCOTT. Yes, sir. 
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r.ixcoiA'. Who ordered you ? 
scoTr. Well, sir, I offered. 

mncolx. Why ? 

SCOTT. Enoch White—he was .sick, sir. We come 
from the same place. 

i.i.Ncoi.N. Where’s that ? 

SCOTT. Vermont, sir. 

i.iNCoiA". You live there ? 

scoiT. es, sir. My . . we’ve got a farm down 
there, sir. 

MNcoi.N. \Vho has ? 

seem. .\rv mother, sir. Tve ^ot her photograph, 


Ue takes it from his pocket, 

i.r\c:()t.\. \takin^it.\ Does she know about this ? 

scon. For Cod’s sake, don't sir. 

tJNCoi.v. There, there, my boy. You're not eoine 
to be shot. 

scon, [after a paHse,\ Nor .^oine; to be shot, sir ! 

i.ixcoi.N. No, no. 

scon . Not - goin^—to—be—shot. 

He hteaks down^ sohhina. 

I.I.NCOI.N. [risino and going to him.] There, there. 

I believe you when you tell me that you couldn’t keep 
awake. I am going to trust you, and send you back to 
your regiment. 

He goes hack to his seat. 

scon. When may I go back, sir ? 

MNcoi.N. You can go bark to-morrow. I expect the 
fighting will be over, though. 

sc:on'. Is it over yet, sir. 

i.iNCOi.N. Not quite. 

scon’. Please, sir, let me go back to-night—let me 
go back to-night. 

I.INCOIA. Very well. 

He writes. 
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Do you know where General Meade is ? 
sc:oTr. No, sir. 

MN'Coi.x. Ask one of those men to mine here. 1S() 

soon calls one of his guards in. 

LINCOLN. Your prisoner is discliargecl. Take him 
at once to General Meade with this. 

He hands a note to the man. 

I Hr. soLDiLR. Yes, sir. 
scorr. Thank vou, sir. 

He salutes and ones out with the soi.nir.R. 
i.i\( oi.N. Slanev. 

4 

sL.wrv. [outside.] Yes, sir. 

He comes in. 

i.iNcoi.N. What's the time ? 

sLANia'. [looking at the natch tm the fnhle,] Just on 
half-past nine, sir. 

LINCOLN. I shall sleep here for a little. You’d belter 
shakedown too. Thev'll wake us ilThere's an\' news. 

LINCOLN wraps himself up on two chairs, slanlv 
follows suit on a bench. A fter a few moments {-.raw 
comes to the door, sees what has' happened. blow'> 
out the candles c/uietly, and goes awa\. 


mr c:lrtain pai.i.s 


inr FIRST CHRONTCLLR. Under the stars an end is 
made, :20(i 

And on the field the southern blade 
Lies broken, 

And, where strife was, shall union be. 

And, where was bondage, liberty. 

The word is spoken . . 

Night passes. 
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Curtatn rises on the same scene, li\col.\ and slankv 
■still lying asleep. The light of dawn fills the room. 
THE ORDEKLY comes in with two smoking cups of 
coffee and some biscuits. ei.\c;ol.\ wakes. 

LINCOLN, Good morning, 

ORDERLY. Good moming, sir. 

i.ENCOEX. [taking coffee and biscuits.] Thank you. 

IHE ORnEREN- turns to SLAXEV, who sleeps on, and 
he hesitates. 


LINCOLN. .Slancy, [^shoutitig. j Slancy. 

SLANEv. [starting up,\ Hullo! What the devil is 
It ? I beg your pardon, sir. 


LINCOLN. Not at all. Take a little coffee. 

SLANEV. Thank you, sir. 

He takes coffee and biscuits, the orderly goes. 
i.LNCoi.N. Slept well, Slaney ? 

SLANEV. I feel a little crumpled, sir. I think I fell 
off once. 


LINCOLN. V\ hat’s the time ? 

SLANEV. [looking at the watch.] Six o’clock, sir. 
(;rant comes in. 

CRA.NT. Good morning, sir ; good morning, Slaney. 
LiNCoi.N. Good morning, general. 

SLANEV. Good morning, sir. 

grant. I didn’t disturb you last night. A message 

has just come from Meade. Lee asked for an armistice 
at four o’clock. 

LINCOLN, \after a silence.] For four years life has 
been but the hope of this moment. It is strange how 
simple it is when it comes. Grant, you’ve served the 
country very truly. And you’ve made my work possible. 

He takes his hand. 

Thank you. 

240 grant. Had I failed, the fault would not have been 

yours, sir. I succeeded because you believed in me. 
LINCOLN. Where is Lee ? 
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tJRANT. He's corning here* Meade should arrive 
directlv. 

i.iNCOi-X. Where will Lee wait ? 

(iRANT. There's a room readv tor him. Will you 

/ / 

receive him, sir ? 

i.iNCioLN. No, no, Grant. Thai's your affair. You 
are to mention no political matters. Be generous. But 
I tieedn't sav that. l\‘)0 

ORAXT. [takitio a paper from hi\ pocket.^ I hose are 
the terms I suggest. 

iu\c:t)L\. [readinsi.] ^ They do you honour. 

He places the paper on the table. A/i orderly 

corner in. 

ORDI RIA'. CJenerai Meade is here, sir. 

t;RAXT. Ask iiim to come here, 

OROF.RLV. Yes, sir. 

He goes. 

(;Ra\t. I learnt a good deal from Robert Lee in 260 
early days. He’s a better man than most ol us. This 
business will go pretty near the heart, sir. 

LINCOLN, I’m glad it’s to be done by a brave gentle¬ 
man, Grant. 

GENERAL MEADE and CAPTAIN SONE, his aidf-dc’ 

camp, come in. meade salutes. 

LINCOLN. Congratulations, Meade. You’ve done well. 

MEADE. Thank you, sir. 

c;rant. Was there much more fighting ? 

MEADE. Pretty hot for an hour or two. 270 

(iRAx r. How long will Lee be ? 

.Mi.ADE. Only a feu minutes, I should say, sir. 

GRANT \ ou said nothing about terms ? 

MEADE. No, sir. 

LINCOLN. Did a boy Scott come to vou ? 

MEADE. \ es, sir. He went into action at once. He 
was killed, wasn’t he, Sone ? 

SONE, Yes, sir. 


i. 
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LINCOLN. Killed ? It’s a queer world, Grant. 

280 MLADE. Is there any proclamation to be made, sir, 

about the rebels ? 

GRANT. I — 


LINCOLN. No, no. Pll have nothing of hanging or 
shooting these men, even the worst of them. Frighten 
them out of the country, open the gates, let down the 
bars, scare them off. Shoo ! 

He flings out his arms. 

Good-bye, Grant. Report at Washington as soon as you 
can. 


290 


He shakes hands with him. 

Good-bye, gentlemen. Come along, Slaney. 

MEADE salutes and Lincoln goes, followed by sla.ney. 


CJKANT, Who is with Lee ? 

-MEADE. Only one of his staff, sir. 

GRANT. You might see Malins, will you, Sone, and 
let us know directly General Lee comes. 

soNE. Yes, sir. 

He goes out. 

GRANT. Well, Meade, it’s been a big job. 

MEADE. Yes, sir. 

GRANT. We’ve had courage and determination. And 
we’ve had wits, to beat a great soldier. I’d say that to 
any man. But it’s Abraham Lincoln, Meade, who has 
kept us a great cause clean to fight for. It does a man’s 
heart good to know he’s given victory to such a man 
to handle. A glass, Meade ? [Pouring out whisky.] No ? 
[Drinking.] 

Do you know, Meade, there were fools who wanted 
me to oppose Lincoln for the next Presidency. I ve got 
310 my vanities, but I know better than that. 


MALINS comes in, 

MALINS. General Lee is here, sir. 

GRANT. Meade, will General Lee do me the honour 

of meeting me here. 
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Meade salutes and goes. 

GRANT. Where the deuce is rny hai, \Ialius ? And 
sword. 

.MAi.iNS. Here, sir. 

MALiN’S gets them for hvn. meade and sonf. come 
in, and stand by the door at attention. Robert lee, 32() 
General-in-Chief of the Confederate forces, comes in, 
followed by one of his staff. The days of critical 
anxiety through which he has just lived have marked 
themselves on lee’s face, but his groomed and punc¬ 
tilious toilet contrasts pointedly with gram’s uncon¬ 
sidered appearance. 1 he two commariders face each 
other. GRA.vr salutes, and i.ef replies. 

grant. Sir, you have given me occasion lo be proud 
ot my opponent. 

LEE. I have not spared m\ strength. I acknowledge 33U 
its defeat. 

(;ra\t. You have come — 

LEE. To ask upon what terms you will accept sur¬ 
render. Yes. 

grant, \iaking tht paper from the table and handing 
it to LEE.J They are simple. I hope \ ou will not find 
them ungenerous. 

LEE. [having read the terms.] You are magnanimous, 
sir. May I make one submission ? 

GRANT. It would be a privilege if 1 could consider it. 340 

LEE. You allow our officers to keep their horses. 

That is gracious. Our cavalry troopers’ horses also are 
their own. 

grant. I understand. They will be needed on the 
farms. It shall be done. 

LEE. I thank you. It will do much towards con¬ 
ciliating our people. I accept your terms. 

LEE unbuckles his sword, and offers it to (;ran i . 

grant. No, no. I should have included that. It 
has but one rightful place. I beg you. 350 
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LEE replaces his sword, grant offers his hand and 
Lix takes it. They salute, and lee turns to go. 

IHI. r.lM^TAIN FALLS 

IHF. I wo CHRONiCLF.RS. A wind blows in the night, 
And the pride of the rose is gone, 

It laboured, and was delight. 

And rains fell, and shone 
Suns of the summer days, 

And dews washed the bud, 

And thanksgiving and praise 
Was the rose in our blood. 

And out of the night it came, 

A w ind, and the rose fell, 

Shattered its heart of flame, 

And how shall June tell 

The glory that went with May, 

How shall the full year keep 
The beauty that ere its day 
Was blasted into sleep ? 

Roses. Oh, heart of man : 

Courage, that in the prime 
Looked on truth, and began 
Conspiracies with time 
To flower upon the pain 
Of dark and envious earth. . . 

A wind blows, and the brain 
Is the dust that was its birth. 

What shall the witness cry. 

He who has seen alone 
With imagination’s eye 
The darkness overthrown ? 
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Hark ; ['nnn the long eclipse 
The w ise words come — 

And wind blows, and tiic lips 
Of prophecy are dumb. 


St.CM. \ I 


The evening of April ifli. iSGj. The >mall lounge of a 
theatre. On the fat side are the doors of three 
private boxes. Theie is silence for a few moments. 
Then the sound oj applause comes from the audito- 
Tium beyond. The box doors aie opened. In the 

centre box can be seen i,i\t;ocN and sjamon, mks. 
i.i.N(,oi..\, another lady, and an ofpeer, talking 

together. 

The occupants come out Jeom the other boxes into the 

lounge., where small knots oJ people have gathered 
from diffeif.nt directions., and stand or sit talking 

busily. 

A LAUV. Very amusing, don’t you think / 

HLK coMi'AMoN. Oh, vcs. But it’s hai’dK true to 
life, is it ? 


ANOIHLK l-ADV. 

her nante ? 


Isn’t that dark girl clever ? 


What's 



A GEMLLMAN. [consulting liis programme.] Eleanor 
Crownc. 

ANoi HEK Gtxi LLMA-N. Thcre's a terrible draught, isn’t 
there ? I shall have a stiff neck. 20 

HIS WIFE. You should keep your scarf on. 

THE GENTLEMAN. It looks SO odd. 

ANOTHER LADY, The President looks very happy this 
evening, doesn’t he ? 

ANOTHER. No wondcr, is it ? He must be a proud 

man. 

A young man, dressed in blacky passes among the 
people^ glancing furtively into Lincoln’s box and 
disappears. It is John wilkes booth. 
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A T.ADY. [greeting another,] Ah. Mrs. Bennington, 
when do you expect your husband hack ? 

They drift away. susan, carrying cloaks and wraps^ 
comes in. She goes to the box^ and speaks to mrs. 
i.iNCOLN. Then she comes away, and sits down 

apart from the crowd to wait. 

A YOUNG MAN. I Father think of going on the stage 

myself. My friends tell me I’m uncommon good. Only 

I don’t think mv health would stand it. 

4 

A GIRL. Oh, it must be a very easy life. Just acting 
40 —that’s easy enough. 

.4 cry of ^'‘Lincoln’’ comes through the auditorium. 

It is taken up, with shouts of ^^The President^\ 
'^Speech‘\ ^^Abraham Lincoln''^, ^^Faiher Abraham'", 
and so on. The conversation in the lounge stops as 
the talkers turn to listen. After a few moments, 
LINCOLN is seen to rise. There is a burst of cheer^ 
ing. The people in the lounge stand round the 
box door. Lincoln holds up his hand, and there is 
a sudden silence. 


oO 

LINCOLN. My friends, I am touched, deeply touched, 
by this mark of your good-will. After four dark and 
difficult years, we have achieved the great purpose for 
which we set out. General Lee’s surrender to General 
Grant leaves but one confederate force in the .field, and 
the end is immediate and certain. [Cheers.] I have but 
little to say at this moment. I claim not to have controlled 
events, but confess plainly that events have controlled me. 
But as events have come before me, I have seen them 
always with one faith. We have preserved the American 
60 Union, and we have abolished a great wrong. [Cheers,] 
The task of reconciliation, of setting order where there 
is now confusion, of bringing about a settlement at once 
just and merciful, and of directing the life of a reunited 
country into prosperous channels of good-will and gener- 
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osity, will demand all our wisdom, all our loyalty. It is 
the proudest hope of my life that I may be of some service 
in this work. [Cheers.] Whatever it may be, it can be 
but little in return for ail the kindness and forbearance 
that I have received. With malice towards none, with 
charity for ail, it is for us to resolve that this nation, under 70 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom ; and that govern¬ 
ment of the people, by the people, lor the people, shall 
not perish from the earth. 

There is a great sound of cheering. It dies down, 
and a boy passes through the lounge and calls out 
“Last act, ladies and gentleman”. The people dis‘ 
perse, and the box doors are closed. slsa\ is left 

alone and there is silence. 

After a few moments^ booih appears. He watches 

SL'sA.v and sees that her gate is fixed away from him, 80 
He creeps along to the centre box and disengages a 
hand from under his cloak. It holds a revolver. 

Poising himself, he opens the door with a swift 

movement, fires, flings the door to close again, and rushes 
away. The door is thrown open again, and the 

oriiCLK follows in pursuit. Inside the box, mks. 

LINCOLN is kneeling by her husband, who is sup¬ 
ported by STAN ION. A DOCTOR runs across the lounge 
and goes into the box. There is complete silence 

in the theatre. The door closes again. !)0 

SUSAN, [who has run to the box door, and is kneel¬ 
ing there, sobbing.] Master, master. No, no, not my 

master. 

The other box doors have opened, and the occupants 

with others have collected in little terror-struck 

groups in the lounge. Then the centre door opens, 

and STANTON comes out^ closing it behind him. 

STANTON. Now he belongs to the ages. 
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THE CHRONICLERS SpeuL 

FIRST CHRONICLER. Events go by. And upon circum¬ 
stance 

Disaster strikes with the blind sweep of chance, 

And this our mimic action was a theme. 

Kinsmen, as life is, clouded as a dream. 

sLcoM) c:hromcler. But, as we spoke, presiding 
everywhere 

Upon events was one man’s character. 

And that endures ; it is the token sent 
Always to man for man’s own government. 
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The Play.— Written by John Drinkwaler in July-Augiist 
1918, it was first produced, under his direction, on 
October \2 that year at the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre. In February 1919, it was transferred to the 
Lvric Theatre, Hammersmith, where it ran for a year, 
drawing crowds to this small suburban theatre and amply 
rewarding the enterprise of its manager Mr. -afterwards 
Sir) Nigel Playfair. When produced later in the United 
States, Lincoln's fellow-countrymen stamped it with their 
generous approval, and gave both plaN’ and author their 
accustomed cordial welcome. Since then it has been 

acted, read, and studied all over the English-speaking 
world. 

In publishing the text of the play, which was issued 
on the same day as the first performance, Drinkwater 
prefaced it with ‘‘one or two observations”, from which 
the following may be quoted : 

First* my purpose is that not of the historian but of the 
dramatist. The historical presentation of my hero has been 

faithfully made in many volumes ; notably, in England, by Lord 
Gharnwood in a monographt^ that gives a masterly analysis of 
Lincoln’s career and character and is, it seems to me, a model 

of what the historian’s work should be. To this book, I am 

gratefully indebted for the material of my play. But while I 
have, I hope, done nothing to traverse history, I have freely 
telescoped its events, and imposed invention upon its movement, 


^Abraham Lincoln^ by Lord Gharnwood ( Constable & Co., 
Ltd., 1916 ). Lord Charnwood was formerly (as Mr. Godfrey R. 
Benson) a Liberal M.P. He is brother to Sir Frank Benson, the 
Shakespearean actor. Drinkwater’s play is dedicated to Lord 
Charnwood. In the following notes, references to the book arc 
indicated by ‘*(C.)”. 
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in such ways as I needed to shape the dramatic significance of 
mv subject. 

Secondly, my purpose is, again, that of the dramatist, not 
that of the political philosopher. Tl)c issue of secession was a 
very intricate one, upon which high and generous opinions may 
be in conflict, but that I may happen to have or lack persona! 
sympathy with Lincoln’s policy and judgment in this matter is 
nothing. My concern is with the profoundly dramatic interest 
of his character, and with the inspiring example of a man who 
handled war nobly and with imagination. 

The dates given above have a significance that 
should be borne in mind by present-day readers. Lord 
Charnwood’s book was published in the middle of the 
European War of 1914-18, but so strong was its appeal 
that five editions had been called for by the time Drink- 
water wrote. The play was first performed just a month 
before the Armistice (November II, 1918) when the 
Allies’ victory was in sight, and the recent reinforcement 
of their depleted man-power hy fresh and splendidly 
equipped troops from America was very much in English 
minds. The moment was ripe for this vivid dramatic 
picture of l.incoln and llic American Civil War. 

The Structure of an Historical Play.—In point of 
structure and the use made of historical fact by a 
dramatist, it is useful to compare Abraham Lincoln with 
a typical historical play such as Shakespeare’s Henry V. 
Both plays present a series of episodes mostly occurring in 
time of war, based on actual records, and grouped round 
the hero so as to illustrate his career and his character. 
In both, while the principals are historical, the dramatist 
creates a number of minor parts to represent typical 
people of the period, whom he uses as mouthpieces to 
record points of view known to have been prevalent at 
the time. Further, both dramatists employ speakers of 
poetical interludes ( “Chorus” in Henry K, the “Two 
Chroniclers” here ), whose function is partly to link 
together the arts or scenes and indicate the passage of 
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time or change of scene, and partly in coinmeni on ilie 
deeper meanings of the drama and its moral purpose—in 
this latter functir^n resembling tlie (Uu)I*uk in (Jreek drama. 

SclAl. 1 

LAne 

1. Abraham Lincoln was born February 12, i80d (in 
which year also Charles Darwin, Alfred Tennyson 
and William Ewart Gladstone were born), in a log- 
cabin in the backwoods of Kentucky, where his 

4 

grandfather Abraham had settled about 1780 ; and 
for the tirst nineteen years ol his life was at work (jn 
his father's farm in Ohio. Alter \arious experiences 
as clerk, storekeeper, and postmaster, he look up 
politics and studied law. from 1884 to 1842 he 
was a member of the Legislature, but then retired 
to de\oie himself to the law. He had moved to 
Springfield, which from 188h was the capital of the 
State of Illinois,■* in 1887, and five years later liad 
there married Marv Todd, the Mrs. Lincoln ()f 

4 

this scene. 

2. Mr. Stone and Mr. Cuffney, types of Lincoln’s old 

friends, in conversation with Susan, at once tell us 
the situation (see 11. 20-28), with sidelights on the 

characters of Lincoln and his wife. 

4fi. The allusion to John Brown (of world-wide fame in 
the song quoted, I. 81) introduces the subject of 
slavery. In October 1850, John Brown, a Kansas 
tanner of strict Puritan ideals, with a band of 
Abolitionists and negroes, had invaded the slave 
Slates in an attempt to rescue slaves, and had seized 
the United Slates arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia. 
U.S. troops under the afterwards famous General 
Robert E. Lee had easily controlled the raid, shoot¬ 
ing down many, and capturing the wounded John 


J Pronounced “Ill-i-noy*', occasionally “Ill-i-ony.s”. 
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Line 

Brown. He was hanged on December 2, 1859, for 
treason. 

tJH. These brave words were actually used by John 
Brown just before his death. In lines 73-4, the 
commanding officer’s remark is also historical. 

72. Thomas J. Jackson, famous as "Stonewall Jack- 
son”, General, military genius and an austere 
Puritan ; in the Civil War went with Virginia, 
leading the South ; killed at the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville, aged only 39, in 1863. 

133. Oregon Territory, on the Pacific coast, was appor¬ 
tioned to the Union by treaty with Great Britain in 
1846, becoming a free State in 1859. The offer of its 
Governorship to Lincoln was actually stopped by his 
wife, who saw that it would cut him off from politics. 

141. Seward : see note 1. 325. 

150-52. Characteristic features of the real Lincoln ; see 
his entry, line 167 and line 177. His bad hat was 
notorious ; he did stuff his papers into his pockets 
and the lining of his hat ; he did tend to "god-darn” 
when angry (see 11. 199,201). He was a tall man, 
6 feet 4 inches, and somewhat lanky. His manners 
were as odd as his appearance was uncouth ; that he 
was aware of it is shown in his remark, line 351. 

237. This speech gives in the briefest form the e.ssencc 
of Lincoln’s attitude to the great problem that faced 
America (see Preliminary Note, p. 4). Drama¬ 
tically, its importance is emphasised by the simple 
homely dialogue between husband and wife that 
follows its statement. 

290. etc. This delegation is a historical fact, though the 
names of the delegates are invented. 

306. The Republican party evolved from the old Whig 

party, originally on the basis of a determination that 

there should be no further extension of slavery , 
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consequently it consisted of Northerners only at 
first. A Convention ( i.e., meeting) is pan of the 
machinery of the Presidential election. 

t 

The President, the head of the Executive in 
America, is elected for a period of four years. The 
Constitution originally laid down in detail the 
method of his election—in brief, that the people 
should choose ‘‘electors” who should elect the Pre¬ 
sident. But the growth of Party Conventions made 
the election of the President, almost from the start, 
depend entirely on the popular vote, l^ecause in 
practice when the people of each Stale elect “elec¬ 
tors”, they know for which Presidential candidate 
those electors will \ ote. (See also tiole, 1. 428). 

The Democrats have split : this has already 
been alluded to in line 145. The “split” had occur¬ 
red at the Democratic Convention at Charleston in 
the April of this year, on the subject of slavery, so 
that there were two sections, Northern and Southern 
Consequently “it had become fairly certain tha 
whoever might be chosen as the Republican candi-s 
date would be President of the United States” (C.j. 

325. Seward and Hook : William Seward, a consider¬ 
able figure later in this play, had been Governor of 
New York State, “the best training ground for the 
Presidency” (C.), and was Lincoln’s strongest compe¬ 
titor. As will be seen, he accepted a post in the 
Cabinet of his rival Lincoln and was admirably loyal. 
Hook is not a historical character (see note, Scene 
IV, 1. 219). The other strong candidate was Salmon 
P. Chase, who also appears in his own character in 
Lincoln’s Cabinet (Scenes II and IV). 

352. This is another important statement of Liocoln’s 
attitude. He said in a speech in Kansas : “We 
want and must have a national policy as to slavery 
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Line 

which deals with it as being a wrong. Whoever 
would prevent slavery becoming national and per¬ 
petual yields all when he yields to a policy which 
treats, it either as being right, or as being a matter 
of indifference.'’ 

357. We will give slavery no approval : one of Lin¬ 
coln’s most noted statements of his position was 
made in February 1860, in a memorable address in 
the Cooper Institute in New York ; “an incom¬ 
parably masterly statement of the then political 
situation”. The speech “takes the plain principle 
thai slavery is wrong, and draws the plain inference 
that it is idle to seek for common ground with men 
who say it is right” (C.). 

36(t. A trip to New Orleans : Lincoln had made two 
trips down the Mississippi in his youth. One of his 
companions, John Hanks, later recorded this inci¬ 
dent of May 1831. Lincoln’s horror was expressed 
in the words recorded (II. 364-5) at the auction of 
slaves in New Orleans. 

380. This remark also was actually made by one of the 
delegates. 

428. In the interval between this scene and the next, 

Lincoln was duly elected President, on November 6, 
1860, and we see him as such through the rest of 

the play. 

One result of the American system of election 
(see note, I. 306) is that often the total of the ori¬ 
ginal popular votes for the President elected by the 
“electors” may be less than those cast for the other 
candidates. Lincoln was in this case elected by 180 
electors, who represented 1,186,000 popular votes ; 
whereas the 123 electors who supported his three 
opponents represented no less than 2,810,000 people ; 
that is, Lincoln wa.s the choice of only 40 per cent 
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of the voters ol the country. (See C. E. Strong’s 
Xlodern Political Constitutions^ pp. 239-4 i.j 

His supporters were the "iree” Nortiiern Suites 
exclusively- “The election ol Lincoln was gieeted 
throughout the South with a howl of derision” (C.;. 

SCENL II 

Line 

1. A year later : 1861. 

4. The Confederate State : the Southern States 

which had seceded. 

11. Six : see Preliminary Note, p. 4. 

15-20. Fort Sumter was the principal fort in the harbour 
of Charleston, in South Carolina. It was now held 
by Major Anderson (see il. 288, 312^ etc.), and was 
being threatened by General Beauregard lor the 
Confederates, who claimed the fort. The debate 
whether the garrison should evacuate it or lun — the 
prol)lem which met Lincoln as soon as he became 
President—ol course look much longer than the time, 
ol this scene into which the dramatist compresses it. 
Ultimately, on.April 12, 1861, the troops of 8outh 
Carolina fired on Fort Sumter, and the outbreak of 
war followed. 

26. Lincoln had made his inaugural address on March 

4 ; his first draft of it, with many amendments and 

suggestions by Sew'ard, has been preserved. He 

said : “The power confided to me w ill be used to 

hold, occupy, and possess the propertv and places 

belonging to the Government . . . be\'ond what 

may be necessary for these objects there will be no 
• ^ 

invasion, no using of force against or among the 
people anywhere.” (See also note, 11. 198-203.; 

41. This scene, besides the debate on Fort Sumter, 
exhibits the relations between Lincoln and a certain 
member of the Cabinet—Seward himself. 
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90. The two dialogues from here to line 286, first 
between the President, his Secretary of State, and 
the two commissioners (11- 90-217), and the second 
between Lincoln and Seward (11. 218-286), form a 
dramatic compression of actual negotiations that 
occupied several weeks. We see Seward being not 
unsympathetic (1. 67) to the Southerners’ case, but 
obviously not at ease when Lincoln enters unex¬ 
pectedly and characteristically puts his case nal«d 
(1. 159) as head of the Government (1. 135). He 
then with equal outspokenness rebukes Seward for 
wavering, and stiffens his resolution. 

184. This remark was in fact made some years earlier by 
a Southern Senator to a Northern one, and the 
Southerner “was surprised that the Northerner 

cheerfully accepted this position (G.) 

197. We won’t break up, etc. This sentence was used 

by Lincoln four years before this date. . j f 

198-203. The sentences from In your hands to bonds o 
affection are taken from the Inaugural Address (see 


209. 


274. 


285 


288 


note above, 1. 26). 

Electric telegraphy at this date was still something 

This paper was as a matter of fact sent by Sward 
to Lincoln on April 1, 1861, and contained the 

phrases here quoted from it. 

Seward here exhibits his real honesty. Shortly after 
this episode he wrote to his wife “The President» 
the best of us”. Lincoln was equally generous in 
keeping the matter to himself : the tearing up ol 
Seward’s paper is dramatic ; but it is a feet tha 

one except Lincoln’s private 

thing about Seward’s abortive reW**®" 

Lincoln till after they both were dead 
Anderson : see note abt.ve, 11. 15-20. 
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Lin-? 

297. For Chase and Blair see lines 389-90 below. 

} 

313. Anderson's appeal for help actually reached Lincoln 
the day after his Inauguration, and named ‘‘a few 
weeks” as the time for which he could hold out. 
For the purpose of the drama, the appeal is here 
made more urgent. 

320. Scott ; General Winfield Scott, who had brilliantly 
subdued Mexico in 1847, was chief military adviser 
to Lincoln’s Cabinet. 

385. This famous passage occurs in Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar, IV, iii, 218, etc. 

399. Cameron of Pennsylvania w-as now Secretary for 
War, although he was removed from office at the 
end of the year (see note, scene IV, 11. 2, 3^. Smith 
of Indiana was secretary of the Interior, and Welles 
of Connecticut Secretary ol the Navy. For Hook 
see notes, Scene I, line 325, and Scene IV ^ Line 219. 

440. Scott had in fact given this opinion when Anderson’s 
appeal came (see 1. 313 at;ovej. 

458. When Lincoln put this vital ejuestion, “Blair said 
yes emphatically ; Chase said yes in a cjualified \ 
way. The other live members of the Cabinet said 
no . . . Lincoln reserved his decision” (C.). 

491. The relief of Fort Sumter arrived too late ; Anderson 
capitulated on April 4, 1801. (Four years later, on 
April 14, Lincoln was assassinated.) But the Con¬ 
federates had fired on the Union flag, and the 
North, expecting an easy victory, went to war. 

The first two years of the war on the whole 
favoured the Confederates (the south) ; Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson at the end of 1862 heavily defeated 
the Northern army at Fredericksburg. But in the 
next year, after Jackson’s death (see note, Scene I, 

I. 72), Lee in attempting the invasion of Pennsyl¬ 
vania met with disaster at Gettysburg (July 1-3, 
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1863). At the same time in the west Grant cap¬ 
tured Vicksburg, on the Mississippi ; and these 
successes renewed the hopes of the North. 

Scene III 

This Scene is partly imaginary (11. 1-243) and partly 
historical (11. 247-endj. The warlike Mrs. Blow and the 
peace-loving Mrs. Otherly are two strongly contrasted 
types, chosen by the dramatist to show us Lincoln’s re¬ 
actions to their views and sentiments. It must be re¬ 
membered that when the play was first performed, both 
types were very familiar to the war-time audience. 

Line 

2. The White House is the President’s residence at 
Washington. 

24. Two years have passed since the last scene, and 
Lincoln’s reputation has increased. “It seems to 
have been about this time [1862-3] that ‘old Abe’ 
or ‘Uncle Abe’ began to be known among com¬ 
mon people by the significant name of ‘Father 
Abraham’ ” (C.). 

165. The paper is obviously official communication of 
her son’s death : this also would be only too readily 
recognised by the war-time audience. 

242. Frederick Douglass was a well-known negro 
preacher (see 1.323), “then reputed to be the ablest 
man ever born as a negro slave” (C.). He came 
to see the President at Lincoln’s special request. 

330. Abolition of slavery and emancipation of slaves 
are dealt with in Scene IV (see notes thereon). 

340. There were 100.000 coloured men serving in the 
Northern army by the end of 1863, and 180,000 by 
the end of the war. 

36o. “Lincoln had indeed won his [Douglass’s] warm 
approval when he told him ‘with a quiver in his 
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voice’ of his horror of killing men in cold blood, 
for what had been done by others” (C.)* 

395. Douglass is known to have said as he came away 
from Lincoln, ‘'He treated me as a man. He did 
not let me feel for a moment that there was any 
difference in the colour of our skins,” 

Chroniclers between Scenes III and IV 

0-12. These four lines have been widely quoted. In 
particular, Professor Lascelles Abercrombie quoted 
them in his Address given at the Memorial Service 
for John Drinkwaler at St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
Church, April 2, 1937, and added that “the words 
might serve as a motto for the series of his plays”. 

Sci:\E IV 

L About the same date As a matter of histor\’, the 
Cabinet meeting here sliowii was field five days after 
the Battle oi .Antietam. In this scene it is su|)osed, 
for dramatic reasons, to be held on the day after the 
news of the Northern victory had reached XVashingtfin. 

2, 3. Cameron fsec note. Scene 11, 1. 399') had proved 
to be incapable on the business side of war adminis¬ 
tration and had been removed from the War Office 
in December 1861. Stanton was an eminent lawyer, 
who on one occasion previously, when Lincoln was 
practising law, had been markedly rude to him. 
He was still contemptuous of Lincoln, and publicly 
critical of the conduct of the war. Nevertheless 

Lincoln characteristically appointed him to succeed 
Cameron. 

10. General George B. McClellan, at this time aged 
thirty-four, was spoken of as ‘‘the voting Napoleon”. 
But his victory at Antietam was followed by delays 
(see note, 1. 128 below), and he soon fell out of favour. 
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In 1864 he stood as candidate for the Presidency, 
when Lincoln was elected for his second period of 
office. Lee is of course the Southern General Robert 
E. Lee, whom we see later in the play (Scene V). 

11. Antietam Creek (“creek” in American and Colo¬ 
nial use means a small river or tributary stream) 
flows into the river Potomac about 60 miles N.E. 
of Washington. McClellan atUcked Lee’s position 
here on September 17, 1862, and on the following 
morning Lee was forced to retreat. 

18. Lincoln’s Proclamation of Emancipation was read 
by him in first draft to the Cabinet on July 22, 1862, 
and was signed (see 1. 214) on September 22. 

42. These words of Lincoln were actually written, in 
August 1862, in his reply to an “open letter” pub¬ 
lished in the New York Tribune by Horace Greeley, 

its famous editor (see 1. 159). 

90. Artemus Ward, ‘Hhe author,” Lord Charnwood 
says, “who almost vied with Shakespeare in 
Lincoln’s affections”, was the pen-name adopted by 
Charles Farrer Browne 0836-67) when, having risen 
in the printing trade from type-setting to writing 
comic sketches and tales, he joined the staff 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Ohio. In many of his 
papers, as in this one, the fiction is that he is a 
travelling showman, exhibiting both “beests and 
‘"snakes” and “wax figgers”. In 1860 he began to 
write for Vanity Fair, a New York humorous paper ; 
then he took to travelling with a comic lecture. 
He visited Salt Lake City, the home of the Mor¬ 
mons, and in Virginia City met a young man on the 

staff of the local paper named Samuel L. Clemens, 
who was to become famous as “Mark Twain . n 
1866 Artemus Ward, now widely known, came o 
London to give his comic lecture (nominally on the 
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Mormons), illustrated with a ^‘panorama” so badly 
painted that he made a jest of its badness. He lec¬ 
tured to packed houses at tlie now-demolished 
Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly (afterwards the home 
of Maskelyne and Cook’s conjuring entertainment) 
during November and December 1806, also contribut¬ 
ing eight papers to Punch. But he was already a sick 
man, showing all the signs of rapid consumption, 
and in spite of the care of devoted friends died at 
Southampton early in 1867 at the age of thirty-one. 

It is a fact that Lincoln opened this Cabinet 
meeting by reading this particular passage aloud to 
the members. As it was Artemus Ward’s latest it 
was doubtless read from a paper, not from a small 
book (1. 78), It is on record that the reading 
])leased all the Ministers except Stanton (see his 
sarcastic remark, 1. 120), and that it did help to 
compose Lincoln’s mind. 

12H. Lincoln had in fact visited McClellan on the battle¬ 
field of .Antielam in the five days’ interval between 
the victory and the Cabinet meeting (see note, 1. 1 ). 
He returned convinced that McClellan would pursue 
Lee at once ; but Lee was allowed to retire across 
the Potomac, while McClellan lay encamped for a 
fortnight. At last on October 28 he began to throw 
his army across the river, took a week to do so, and 
was removed from his command on November 5. 

129-32. Grant ; General Ulysses S. Grant (whom we shall 

see in Scene V) was a remarkable man. Brought up 
as a country lad on a farm, his father had sent him 
to the military academy at West Point, and as a 
young officer he had served with marked success in 
the Mexican War (see note, Scene V, 1. 260). Re¬ 
tiring then from the Army, he tried farming and 
other employments but failed at them all ; when the 
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Civil War broke out he was a ne’er-do-well vaguely 
occupied in his father’s leather business. At this time 
Grant drinks fl. 132) was true ; but the accusation 
ceased to be true when on rejoining the Army Grant 
pulled himself together, and, backed by Lincoln, 
succeeded so well that he became commander-in- 
chief of the Northern forces (see note at opening of 
Scene V). He had many detractors, but Lincoln 
appreciated him because “the sense that the war 
could be put through and must be put through 
possessed his [Grant’s] souP’ (G.). In 1869 Grant 
became eighteenth President of the United States. 

133-4. In saying this Lincoln was adapting a similar 
witty remark made by George II about General 
James Wolfe, the captor of Quebec. 

141. These are of course only the essential words of the 
Proclamation (see note 1. 18 above). 

163. Lincoln had said, in his reply in August 1862, to a 
deputation from the Churches of Chicago that came 
to urge emancipation : “What good would a procla¬ 
mation of emancipation from me do, especially as 
we are now situated ? I do not want to issue a docu¬ 
ment that the whole world will sec must necessarily 
he inoperative like the Pope’s Bull against the comet.” 

The legendary Pope’s Bull (proclamation) 
against the comet is parallel to King Canute’s 
attempt to stop the rise of the tide. 

175-84. These words, and the whole of Lincoln’s next 
speech, lines 187-99, are from actual records of 
what he said at this Cabinet meeting. 

219. Hook, as pointed out above (see note. Scene I, 

1. 325), is not a historical character ; he is used in 
this scene with the President (11.219-301) to illus¬ 
trate the kind of quarrel amongst the Ministers with 
which Lincoln had to deal more than once. In par- 
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ticular there was about this time a crisis in which 
certain Senators, encouraged by Cliase, made an 
attack on Seward. Seward handed his resignation 
to Lincoln, and Lincoln kept it private. When the 
Senators’ deputation came to Lincoln to express 
grievances against Seward, tliey were gravelled to 
find Seward no longer a Minister ; and CUiase, as the 
principal Minister left, felt bound to defend the ab¬ 
sent Seward from the attack which he had himself 
helped to promote. The deputation witlidrew disap- 
]>ointed, and the next day Chase also resigned. Rut 
such was Lincoln’s power that he persuaded both 
Seward and Chase to continue in the public service. 

To some extent Hook represents Chase, of whom 
Lord Charnwood says : “Lincoln had complete con¬ 
fidence in him as Finance Miiiistcr, and could not 
easily have replaced him. But tliis handsome, digni¬ 
fied, and righteous person was unhappily a sneak.” 

M2. The Tempest^ Act W, Scene iii. lines 147-57. This 
famous speech of Prospero was one of John Drink- 
water’s favourites, and as such was read among 
others at the Memorial Service lield after liis death. 

Scene V 

As the chroniclers tell us, two years again have 
passed. This scene opens in April 1865. On March 4, 
Lincoln had been elected President for the second time, 
four weeks before the end of the war, and six w eeks before 
liis death. 

Grant’s capture of Vicksburg in July 1863 (see note 
at end of Scene n), was followed by other successes in 
the west. Grant’s persistence made him conspicuous 
amongst the Lfnion generals, and in 1864 led to his being 
given supreme command of the Northern army. Leaving 
General Sherman in charge in the west, Grant came east 
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to take over command of the Northern army on the 
Potomac ; and after several reverses, and a long siege of 
Lee’s strong position in the single large fortress of Rich¬ 
mond and Petersburg, Grant and Sherman between them 
forced Lee to evacuate Richmond, the Confederate 
capital in Virginia, on April 2-3, 1865. Lee’s surrender, 
which ended the war, is shown in this scene. 

Line 

1. Appomattox: Lee, driven from Richmond, was 
attempting to link up with Confederate forces in 
the south by way of the Appomattox river ; but 
Grant pursued, harried and surrounded him. On 
April 9, “Lee found himself at Appomattox Court 
House, some seventy miles west of Petersburg, sur¬ 
rounded beyond hope of escape” (C.). 

10. Meade : General George Meade, who two years be¬ 
fore had defeated Lee at Gettysburg, had been order¬ 
ed by Grant to dog Lee’s footsteps wherever he went. 
33. My boy goes to school ; “Grant did not wait to set 
foot in the capital [Richmond] he had conquered, 
but the main business being over, posted off with 
all haste to see his son settled in at school” (C.). 

50. Lincoln was invited by Grant, who had just taken 
his son Robert Lincoln on to his staff, to visit his 
headquarters at City Point. Lincoln was there 
from late in March till April 8. 

93. William Scott : the whole of this episode is histo¬ 
rical, but it had taken place in 1862 in another field 
of the war—the “Peninsula Campaign” of April- 
July, 1862. (The peninsula is in Virginia, between 
York River on the north and the James on the 
south, with Richmond at the base.) Otherwise all 
the details of Scott’s story are as represented here ; 
but the play omits a fine feature of the original 
story. Lincoln, having told Scott that he was not 
going to be shot, added : “I have been put to 
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a great deal of trouble on your account ; now, what 
I want to know is, how are you going to pay rny 
bill ?’’ Scott, confused by this sudden reprieve from 
death, replied that with help from his family and 
friends he might be able to raise five or six hundred 
dollars. Lincoln said his bill was a great deal mou 
than that ; and there was only one man in the world 
who could pay it—William Scott. ‘Tf from this day 
William Scott does his duty, so that when he comes 
to die, he can look me in the face, as he does now, 
and say T have kept my promise and I have done 
my duty as a soldier,’ then my debt will be paid.’ 
Scott promised, and when fatally wounded not long 
after (see 11. 275-9 of this scene), managed to send 
a message to Lincoln to say he had kept his promise 
and died thanking Lincoln for his kindness. 

200. These lines of the chronicler merely mark the pas¬ 
sage of the night ; the scene remains unchanged. 

260. Most of the leading commanders in the war, whetht^ 
North or South, had been apprenticed to arms at West 
Point, the United States military college. Grant and 
Lee had both served in the Mexican War of 1845. 

283. This remark of Lincoln’s had actually been made at 
his last Cabinet meeting, held in Washington on 
the morning of his death, April 14. He ended : 
‘‘ ‘Shoo 1’ throwing up his large hands like a man 
scaring sheep” (C.). 

308. Wanted me to oppose Lincoln : this is a fact ; but 
Grant was too good a soldier to leave his proper work. 

324. ‘‘Those present recalled afterwards the contrast of 
the stately Lee and the plain, ill-dressed Grant 
arriving mud-splashed in. his haste” (G.). 

328. The scene of Lee’s surrender is condensed in the play 
from what actually occurred : Grant , Lee and Meade, 
former comrades in arms, fell into talk of old army 
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times, almost forgetting the business in hand. The 
details about the trooper’s horses, and of Lee’s 
sword, are from actual record. 



Scene VI 

1. April 14 was Good Friday, a day not observed in 
America as it is in England, for in the evening 
Lincoln and his wife went to the theatre. General 
Grant and his wife were to have accompanied them, 
but changed their minds ; Lincoln was attended by 
a young officer, Major Rathbone, and his fiancee. 

12. Very amusing : the play was Tom Taylor’s Our 
American Cousin^ which had been produced in 
New York in 1858. It contains the famous character 
Lord Dundreary (a part created by Sothern) who 
gave his name to the “Dundreary whiskers,” long 
side-whiskers worn without a beard. Tom Taylor 
became editor of Punch in 1874. 

29. John Wilkes Booth : a younger brother of the 
famous American tragedian, Edwin Booth (who at 
this time was acting Hamlet in Boston). John 
Booth, of the same profession as his brother, was 
also a political fanatic of Confederate sympathies, 
and leader of a small group who aimed at killing 
not only Lincoln, but also the Vice-President 
Andrew Johnson (Lincoln’s successor in the 
Presidency) and Seward. Seward was in fact 
attacked on this same night by another conspirator 
and badly wounded, but survived. 

41-9. The theatre (Ford’s, in Washington) was full of 
officers newly returned from the war, and everyone 
was eager to see Lincoln. He made no speech in 
the theatre ; but the dramatic effect of this ovation 
immediately preceding his assassination is obvious. 

54. One Confederate force in the field : in North 
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Carolina, under General Joseph Johnston, who 
shortly afterwards surrendered to General Sherman. 

69. This concluding sentence is composed of authentic 
phrases spoken by Lincoln on separate occasions. 
With malice toward none, with charity for all is 
taken from his Second Inaugural Speech, XIaich 4, 
1865, delivered when he took office ioi the second 
time —one of the finest examples of his oratory. 1 he 
final words, from that this nation to perish from 
the earth, are introduced here with full justification, 
as the crown of Lincoln’s work : actually they were 
spoken on November 9, 1863, at the dedication ul 
a National Cemetery on the field of Gettysburg. 
Following the formal two-hour speccii by Edward 
Everett, the most famous American orator oi the 
day, Lincoln was called upon for a tew words, 
and uttered, apparently impromptu, “a classic that 
would endure with the English language'’, as Lord 
Charnwood says. It should be read in lull : ^ 

“Four score and seven years ago our tathei,, 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, con¬ 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged 
in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, or 
any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field as a final resting place for those who here gave 
their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this. But, in a 
larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot conse¬ 
crate, we cannot hallow' this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here have con¬ 
secrated it far above our poor power to add or to 
detract. The world will little note nor long remem- 
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ber what we say here, but it can never forget what 
they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. 
It is rather lor us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us—that ifom these honoured 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause lor 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion ; 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain ; that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth ol freedom ; and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish Iroin the earth.” 

79-80. Booth had entered Lincoln’s box unobserved, and 
shot him there. Major Raihbone tried to seize him, 
but Booth had a knile as well and struck at the 
officer with it. He jumped from the box to the 
stage, catching a spur in the flags decorating Lin¬ 
coln’s box, and fell, breaking the small bone of his 
leg. But he was not disabled ; he shouted out ‘‘Sic 
semper tyrannis’"‘ (the motto of Virginia), escaped 
behind the scenes to the stage door, and leapt on a 
horse that was waiting for him. Twelve days later 
he was tracked to a larm in southern Maryland, and 
shot down by Sergeant Boston Corbett.^ Lincoln, 
taken to a house near the theatre, never recovered 
consciousness, and died shortly after seven the 
following morning. Stanton, who was watching 
him, announced the end to the others in the words, 
“Now he belongs to the ages” (see 1. 98). 

On May 4, Lincoln was burned at his* oid ^ home 

at Springfield. 

. - \ 

li.c. So perisall tyrants. . 

2FulI details arc given The Unlocktd Bwi, by Eleanor, 

Farjeon. (Faber & Fabrt, 1938). , 
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